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EDITORIAL NOTE 



Oxford 


The lists of books make no claim to completeness: their purpose is to 
indicate the chief works in various fields of literature by the writers 
mentioned in the text. It may be that a writer who is best known as a 
novelist or dramatist has also written notable books of criticism or 
poetry — then, something in those fields is also mentioned, to show the 
diversity of the writer’s achievement. Nearly all works referred to by 
Mr 1 . Church are included in the bibliographies, and an attempt has 
been made to distinguish the best-known books by means of asterisks. 

At the present time, a vast number of books, which would ordin- 
arily be obtainable at any bookshop and may become obtainable again 
after the war, are out of print and can be found only at libraries: 
these are distinguished here by the omission of the publishers’ names 
. and the prices. 

Prices given are those ruling in September, 1942, and are net. 
Where a book is available at various prices, the cheapest only is men- 
tioned. The dates against titles are those of original publication. 
Publishers’ names are abbreviated in the manner most common 
among booksellers: a list of their full names and addresses will be 
found on page 155. s 




Permission to reproduce portraits in this volujwe' has kindly been given by* 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. {Lancelot Hogben, J. M. Synge); Curtis Brown, 
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Lawrence, Eric Linklater)] Chatto & Windus (David Garnett, Aldous 
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INTRODUCTION 

This book gives miniature word-portraits, or cameos, of fifty- seven 
modern British authors. The British Council has chosen them, with 
consideration for the interests and preferences shown by readers in 
other countries, upon a basis of overseas sales. That tends to make 
the book an annotated guide for the reader abroad; a guide catering 
for all tastes, and making no formal discrimination by literary 
standards. I have thus* been relieved from a responsibility from 
which I might well shrink. To have to choose fifty-seven from the 
strong army which has been upholding the standard of English 
literature during the past half century! It is a frightening thought, 
even for a detached professional critic; still more for one who him self 
is one of that army struggling in creative effort, and therefore armed 
maladroitly for the task of selection, because of his own idiosyncracy, 
prejudice, fervours; those demons from which no writer is free. 

The difficulty of choice having been got over in this rough and 
ready way, the next thing to assume was that those readers in all parts 
of the world would want to know more about these authors in whom 
they were already interested. It is this desire which I have tried to 
satisfy. v 

My method has K^n to state, within the short space permissible, ^ 
what I believe to be the* outstanding qualities in the w T riter, and how 
they are demonstrated in his work. So far as is possible, I have tried 
to keep a sense of proportion by hinting at some sort of statuary 
relationship between the authors, and at the background from which 
they have been dragged/ The justice of this method is obviously 
limited. Having been force? to sit in judgment, I have tried to dis- 
miss any conscious bias. As for unconscious bias, which can never 
be dismissed, I can only point out that this element is constant 
throughout the book, and gives it a certain unity. Readers will, I 
hope, disagree with it in one instance, and emphasize it in another, 
when they have studied the bibliographies following my cameos, and 
have read, the books listed therein. Healthy disagreement about an 
author is a sign that there is life in his work. It also suggests that 
there is life in the critics. 

I mentioned the background from which these fifty-seven writers 
have been stepped up. It is a background so vast, so rich, so in- 
finitely varied, that one can only greet the newcomer with the words, 
“Help yourself”. That is the process by which Aladdin was intro- 
duced to the treasure-cave. The English language, the source of all 
this wealth, is comparable to the ancient Greek tongue in its jcom- 
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INTRODUCTION 

bination of range and subtlety. Its enormous vocabulary, gathered 
from the rhythmic delight of the Greek, the succinct economy of the 
Latin, the warm earthiness of the Anglo-Saxon, with a dozen other 
and later flavourings from Europe and the East, and a latterday 
peppering up from the speech of our American cousins, gives British 
writers an almost embarrassing birthright. We suffer from that 
wealth. “Eliminate! Eliminate!” was the constant cry of Robert 
Louis Stevenson to all aspirants. 

✓ Of the writers discussed in this book, some have welcomed that 
embarrassment of riches in their native tongue. Winston S. Churchill, 
Walter de la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, J. G. Frazer, for example, are 
modern writers who accept i£s .possibilities for rhetoric, for ''grand 
organ musics Others select Vviolin-ful of sound.* Some, such as 
W. H. Hudson, hush it to a whisper,, almost, of self-communication. 
I might enlarge infinitely upon the various manipulation of it, even 
by these few writers. But readers should find out these things for 
themselves, so that the examples may come to a beautiful life. All 
that I would urge, however, is that the fifty-seven authors here pre- 
sented, may be accepted, not upon my arbitrary judgment, but 
upon the reader’s further experience in the widg/ range of English 
literature. This would be the task of a lifetime., I will, therefore, 
recommend, for the present purpose, two hooks which might form a 
useful framework round the present one. They are A History of 
English Literature, by the French critics Legouis and Cazamian, and 
The Georgian Literary Scene , by Frank Swinnerton. Both are admir- 
able in their balance, their sensibility, and their sanity. With these 
two good guides at hand, and my own brief indications upon the 
authors at present selected by readers from abroad, I can strike with 
some confidence upon the entrance of the treasure-cave, and cry 
“open sesame!”. 

Richard Church 


BRITISH AUTHORS 

THOMAS HARDY 

1840-1928 


Of the many “regional”' writers in English literature; Thomas 
Hardy may be considered the greatest. The scene of his work is 
•his native district of Wessex, which comprises the several counties 
in the south-west of England, with London at one end and Land’s 
End at the other, with Oxford at the top and Southampton at the 
base. Within this area of such varied beauty, his rustic characters 
play their part during the early decades of the nineteenth century.^ 
Hardy’s simple genius makes their actions and emotions universal. 
The reader who follows his work through the novels, short stories 
and vol umin ous poetry, will see how this writer fashions the archi- 
tecture of his work, and especially his novels, on the bold and austere 
lines of the drama of^A es chylus. It is significant that in almost every 
one of Hardy’s fourteen novels, and in a great many of his short 
stories, as well as in his vast epic-drama The Dynasts , the opening 
scene discloses a road, with human figures progressing along it. 
Further, a characteristic opening device is for Hardy to prelude this 
raising of the curtain by a certain cosmic commentary, with astro- 
nomic references in which*lhe earth is seen as a speck of dust in the 
heavens. Thus begin two of his noblest pieces of work. The Dynasts ^ 
arid The Return of the Native. 

This device is a direct consequence of his attitude towards life. 
One can hardly call it a philosophy, nor would he have done so 
himself. Indeed, his whole concern was to have no label attached to 
him. He refused to join the Rationalist Press Association, saying that 
“though I am interested in the Society I feel.it to be one which would 
naturally compose itself rather of writers on philosophy, science and 
history, than- of writers of imaginative works, whose effects depend 
largely on detachment. By belonging to a philosophic association, 
imaginative writers place themselves in this difficulty, that they are 
misread as propagandist when they mean to be simply artistic and 
delineative”. 

Such, however, was the moral stiffness of English society ^in the 
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THOMAS HARDY 

Victorian nineties, that Hardy's novels, in spite of their exquisite 
gentleness of spirit, their rich poetic fullness, and their profound 
moral outlook, roused a storm of protest which alarmed and dis- 
gusted him. He vowed to write no more novels, and in his later years 
he expressed his genius through the medium of verse. 

But that controversy is now dead. What remains is the vindication 
by time, the arch-critic, of Hardy’s purity of purpose. So deep was j 
his emotional nature thaf, in order to preserve himself from being 5 
crushed in the contact of life, he forced upon himself an attitude of 
detachment, 'of almost morbid privacy, from which he looked out on 
the world like a snail from its shell. This process, a deliberate one, j 
determined the main characteristics of his work, and of his pre- 
occupations. .It is best summed up in words used by Hazlitt in* 
describing the typically English habit of living to one's-self. “What J 
mean by living to one’s-self is living in the world, as in it, not of it; 
it is as if no one knew there was such a person, and you wished no one 
knew it; it is to be a silent spectator of the mighty scene of things, 
not an object of attention or curiosity in it; to take a thoughtful, 
anxious interest in what is passing in the world, but not to feel the 
slightest inclination to make or meddle with it. It is such a life as a # 
pure spirit might be supposed to lead, and such an interest as it 
might take in the affai& of men, calm, contemplative, passive, dis- 
tant, touched with pity for their sorrows, smiling at their follies with- 
out bitterness, sharing their affections.” 

That aptly describes Hardy’s work as a whole. But in detail how 
much closer, how affectionate, faithful and idiosyncratic his work is. 
Its texture, of a rich, formal and almost mediaeval diction, carries 
the collection of a wide knowledge of nature and of human nature. 

His prose and verse are like those old English parish churches w 
which he knew and loved so intimately; formal, often archaic in 
structure, but with their stone, brick and oak beams weathered by 
our unique climate, stained and mossy, with here a gargoyle, and 
there an odd quirk of handicraft. Hardy’s literary style is soaked in 
his personality. That personality, too, pervades his characters, both 
men and women, whose tragedies and country junketings are now a 
part of our national tradition. 

Thomas Hardy, who was bom at Dorchester in 1840, was trained 

as an architect, but soon gave up this practice for that of writing. He 

published his first book, Desperate Remedies , in 1871. His last book 
(of poems) appeared in 1928, the year of his death. 

Which are his best booksl The choice is a personal one, according 
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THOMAS HARDY 

to the taste of the reader. My favourite is The 
his favourite too. The most popular, and the 
brought him wide fame, is Tess of the D’Urbervilles ' 

« the novel which created so much scandaTta " 3 ° We 
His most ambitious work is The Dynasts, an < 
whole of Europe for its setting, and the drama* of the 
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Victorian England, 
epic-drama with the 
— — - - Napoleonic 


novels: *Under the Greenwood Tree (1872) 
Crowd (1 874), Macmillan 3s. 6d ■ 
( 1 878), Macmillan 3s. 6d.; *The Mayor of Caste 

•St/k ’ *J he / Woodlanders (1887), Macmilh 
P Urbemlles (1891), Macmillan 3s. 6d. sho 
Ironies (1894), Macmillan 4s. 6d. play: *The ] 
fe. poems: Collected Poems (1934) Macn 
Poems (1940), Macmillan 5s. 


w. H. HUDSON 

1841-1922 

Though W. H. Hudson was of English 

came from Devonshire), he 

emigrated from the United States t. 
bom m 1841, ten miles from Buenos 
work, therefore, offer 
Conrad, to the spirit ol 

Hudson came to Engla 

in 1900, and died in London ». 

His early life in a farmhouse on the 
one of the most beautiful books of its kind 
Far, AwgyjindLong Ago. It i s the - , ' 

sScken g H nd r ed partly by tem P er amentandi ' - 

years he fever ’ he was un able to become 

y axs he idled at home, wandering about the 

notes of wildlife. His powers of observation 
developed. In particular he watched birds: 
rained himself, by passion rather than 

ha PP enin g or not 

made a habit of merging himself, silent 


ancestry (his grandfather 
was not of British birth. His parents 
! t0 the Argentine, where he was 
1 1 — -~J Aiees. His subsequent life and 
another tribute along with those of Joseph 
nd. In 1868, on the death of his father, 

nC ft 11 again ’ He was naturalized 
m 1922 at the age of eighty-one. 

pampas of Argentina is told in 

1 in the English language, 

story of a seeker after solitude, a 
' partly by a sick body. 

a farmer. For 

pampas and making 
were thus abnormally 
but in this pursuit he 
by discipline, to notice every- 



W. H. HUDSON 

ment, so that his presence caused no interruption of the comings and 
goings of wild creatures. So acute was his scrutiny, and so intensely 
was its record scored upon his memory, that he was able to write his 
autobiographical stu- ^ 

dy of childhood nearly 

the trade winds; the 
flocks of flamingo 
rising on blush-col- 
oured pinions above 
the marshes, such 

scenes remain in the * ^ 

mind, set there by 

the simple magic of T — ' 

Hudson’s prose. 

That book, being a reminiscence, was also something of a state- 
ment of his philosophy. He was a man who loved the earth and all 
that was in it. In his more benign moments he could even love his 
fellow men — and their dogs. But that was less often. His normal 
state of mind is summed up in the following words. “When I hear 
people say they have not found the world and life so agreeable and 
interesting as to be in love with it, or that they look with equanimity 
to its end, I am apt to think they have never been properly alive nor 
seen with clear vision the world they think so meanly of, or any- 
thing in it — not a blade of grass. . . . In my worst times, when I was 
compelled to exist shut out from nature in London for long periods. 



• w. H. HUDSON 

sick and poor and friendless, I could yet always feel that it » 
finitely better to be than not to be.” 7 “ Jt Was ln ‘ 

That was always his creed and his plan of life. He remained ■ . 
and poor to the end. Indeed, the Government had 
pension of XI 50 a year in his old 0 j , to S lve him a 

poo from J. M. Don,, , he publifhir of to S “ m ° f 

him at the end. The English nubile th„„ u 1 b ° k ’ su PPorted 

critics, refused to buy his booksThey seemedalways tJbTsuffiT^ 
ly un-topical, or of remote things in remote nlaceTT be I f u * c,ent - 
small places, and worthy of neglect Afer l t d IT thmgsin 
public suddenly began to appmctte ^at th. f ’ ^ the 
(among them Edward Garnett) had been praising^m™^ Cnt,CS 

• past. His books began to sell. To-day they sell in increT^ 1011 
bers, even his rather uncongenial HW* ^ increasing num- 

Purple Land and Green Mansions ” r ° mantlC fiction ’ The 

Wrc, con- 

thus the quiet genius' of Hndf WOrk f ° Und notoriet y» and 

through i enti^ret^™ ",2“ ^ 
ofpresentingthe^-ious audit J2 ^ thenaturahst, has his gift. 

along with the wrkertn wcitelh that the rea< ^ er becomes, 

Hudson, through In addition 

the scene that sLXl™ T T ^ S Verba! ^ tc 
this singular quality of Hudson's* *" fc P T ° etry '. As 211 exam ple of 
^^i^pub^TTo T 1 W °T recommen d A 

fert and most cSracfeHkfi'FB'dbE^r/r^t^^ * S bis most P er ‘ 

human nature into work that somef rodu ^ es a warmer element of 
^remoteness be ° f a 

upon the present scene of Wiltshire a , . preSent ^ hy fi uiet discussion 
back to the days of the^t^e^ge^And thatt^ °I mankind that goes 1 
ama of Wiltshire. Finally thf Tk T * characteristic panor- 

head resting against the lap of his wife °is oil o/the T Ws 

Pathetic scenes in English literature \ r ?T e most Slm ple and 
son’s solitariness enabled him to see ^ Tf that ’ ^ a 11 ’ Hud- 
i gr&Dd ’ - d ^at vision to satisfy^ 27* 3 back ’ 
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novels: *The Purple Land (1885 ), Duckworth 4s.; *Green Mansions 
(1904), Duckworth 4s. country life: *fflte;pays in Patagonia (1893), 
Dent 6s.; *Nature in Downland (1900), jp.; Afoot in England (1909)' 
Dent 4s.; *A Shepherd’s Life (1910), %)eht (Everyman), 3s.; *A Hind in 
Richmond Park (1922), Dent (Everyman)-^. letters: Letters to Edward 
Garnett (1925), Dent 6s. autobiography: *Far Away and Long Ago 
(1918), Dent (Everyman), 3s. selections: An Anthology of W. H. Hudson 
(1924;, Dent 6s. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 

' • - ' 1844-1930 . ' - 

Holding the official position of Poet Laureate from 1913 to his 
death in 1930, Robert Bridges was an unblemished example of a kind 
of English literary figure which changing social conditions tend to make 
more and more rare. Born to ample fortune, educated at Eton and 
Oxford, he was able to keep himself removed from the hurly-burly of 
wage-earning, and to look about him at leisure before choosing his 
vocation in life. He practised for some years as a physician, but 
finding his interest in literature more possessive than that in medicine, 
he retired to his study, in his home near Oxford, where, surrounded 
by a happy family in an atmosphere of culture and intellectual 
enthusiasm, he spent the rest of his days. His son, Sir Edward, is 
Secretary of the Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
His daughter, Elizabeth Daryrush, is a poet of exquisite sensibility. 

For the majority of his life Bridges’ poetry was unknown to the 
general public. Writing at a time when taste had become florid and 
sugary, his austere, water-clear verse had an appeal only to the few. 
His appointment as Laureate was made by a Prime Minister of equal 
intellectual aristocracy, Mr. Asquith. 

The essence of Bridges’ work is dignity. A shy man, difficult in 
temper, somewhat over-bred in matters of literary taste (he thought 
John Keats rather a vulgar fellow), he believed that his vocation of 
poet should be duly respected. There is a legend that once, during 
the luncheon rush-hour, he entered an omnibus in the centre of 
Oxford, sat down, and put his feet on the adjoining seat, while other 
people had to stand. Upon the conductor expostulating, he replied 
with hauteur, “If this sort of thing goes on, I’shall take a taxi!” 

That temper he carried into his literary life, with advantageous 
results. The beauty of his work, especially his shorter lyrics, is of 
chiselled marble. His poems read like gems from the Greek 'An- 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 



thology. They have a morning-glory light about them, as 
they were minted in the Golden Age before the smoke of Industrial- 
ism fogged the air we breathe. All his life Bridges worked in this 
atmosphere of clarity and pure instinct. By reason of his environment 
and his heritage, he cloaked himself in theories, and sheltered behind 
a philosophy of refined taste rather than of deliberate and 
thought. His political position was that of a noble-natured pro- 
fessor, disliking contact with the mob, but wishing it well, and being 
capable of indignation on its behalf. In his last work, published six 
months before his death, he said much about the economic in- 
equalities of society, but his views were picturesque, rather than 
deeply felt. 

“Thus, when in London City a Guild of merchants dine, . 
one dinner's cost would ease a whole bye-street of want, 
its broken meats outface Christ’s thrifty miracle.” 


This poem, a Lucretian epic written in loose hexameters (unusual 
in English verse) was called The Testament of Beauty, and was a best- 
seller both in England and America. It is full of most delightful 
southern English landscapes, in the manner of our traditional water- 
colourists. In effect, it states that Reason is not enough; austere, 
spartan-trained taste and intuition must be the guide of the individual , 
and the monitor for social conduct. And beauty must be the food 
that good taste. One of his earlier lyrics, written before he was 
famous, sums up the whole attitude upon which his life and work 
were articulated. 


“I love all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them; 
God hath no better praise, 
And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 


I too will something make 
And joy in the making; 

Alt ho 5 to-morrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking.” 




SJ** 






poems: Poetical Works (1912), O.U.P . 6vols., 6s. each ; *The Testament of 
Beauty (1929), O.U.P. 7s. 6d. anthology: *The Spirit of Man 
(1916), Longmans 3s. 6d. • 
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R. B. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAM 

1852-1936 


in St. James’s Park! At his side, instead of Rosinante, stood the 
sculptor Jacob Epstein, smiling blandly. Cunningham Graham 
towered above this companion, his eyes fierce and accusatory. But 
their fire was mitigated by a tissue of fine wrinkles, the record of a 
life of humorous contemplation, and a secret, almost permanent 
smile. His manner was of great kindness and courtesy; one would 
hardly dare to use the word charm. 

I have never forgotten that short encounter, and the conversation, 
though it took place twenty-one years ago. The man’s personality 
was so uncontemporary, that the encounter had upon me the effect 
of being suddenly transplanted some three centuries back in history. 
The experience would have been frightening had it not been so ex- 
hilarating. He affected other people similarly. Bernard Shaw has 
given an account of his reaction to Cunningham Graham in a prose 
picture attached to the play Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. Who 
was this strange reincarnation from the Renaissance world of soldier- 
adventurers? 

He was bom in 1852, into an ancient Scottish aristocratic family. 
After the usual education of his class, he became what he called a 
Socialist, but what should more accurately be called an Anarchist. 
He believed human society and its civilization to be a poor, soft 
development; a degeneration from the primitive state of the noble 
savage. He tried to give it an edge, and for some years took an active 
part m politics. He sat in Parliament from 1886 to 1892, what-time 

tried to clear his inherited estates from their mortgage of a hundred 
thousand pounds. He was one of the pioneers of the Labour Move- 
ment in England, when that movement was still picturesque and wi- 
ntered by statistical science. But he grew disgusted with his vain 
effort, while the public remained suspicious of his originality, that 
quality which is seldom an asset in politics. 

Following the call of his Spanish blood (his grandmother was 
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Spanish) he set out on an .. M" 

errantry all over the world | |p| >j ^ g BEfeMfe ^ > jji 

with a specialization in de- Uj J| 

sert places, and lands w / ' » 

where the living was hard Sfj&J ^ 

and dangerous. Disguised S; ‘ Rj 

as a Turkish doctor, he . jig 

sought to reach a forbid- \j’ ;/ ' 

den city in Morocco. He ;J||| JS 

explored the fever coasts J|||f |f| 

of Africa. But principally I * 

helivedin South America, ‘ 

among the gauchos, where R , , / ^ A ’V/’L J J : 

his superb horsemanship H ;.'• ; V ■ " > ? \ ' 

won him an honoured re- mm * 4 > V*W ? " " 

putation as a caballero . H * /' ^ : >Vv ;• ' • 

Tschiffely, the famous lBB WMif $\> ^ J 
horseman, has written a ! ^ /, ] 

biography, Don Roberto , C'fS^V' iBBT * A , : ^V - 

which emphasizes this as- R| - * ;V.;V, . *. 

pect of his character. 1 

But it is his own writ- ' 5 \ , ; ^ ■;/!' /I/^> - , 

ings which win him a H 

place here, as a figure uni- X * ' * . * * - * ' -, 

que in British letters, as ■ gRSJg 

his person was unique in RL ' ' ’ *, / : * ^ ’ 

modern British society. As Kj . . . w '-v\ ' 

writer and man, he is com- 

parable only to the Victorian figure, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, also an Rodeo 
aristocrat, a rebel, a petulengro and a poet. Cunningham Graham dis- 
dained the labours of literature, and thus he remained an amateur, 
without major or sustained work to his name. But his essays and 
travel books are superb. The man shines through them, proud, 
ironic, odd, and freqi ently fierce in the true Arabian way. He speaks 
of God being unapproachable, except by prayer, “that smoke the 
human mind gives off under its fire of cares”. The savage criticism of 
human nature latent in that phrase characterizes all his writing, of 
which the best is his book Mogreb-el-Ack$a (Morocco the Most Holy), 

His aloofness, his aristocratic manner, have kept popularity at bay. 

But he will always be a particular delight to the few who cherish 
dignity and fastidiousness both in human character and in letters" 


T. N. SHlVAr 

Chemistry 





essays and stories: Thirteen Stories (1900), Duckworth 4s.; Success (1902), 
Duckworth 4s., Scottish Stories (1914), Duckworth 4s.; ^Thirty Tales 
and Sketches, travel: *Mogreb-el-Acksa (1898). biography: Doughty 
Deeds (1925), Heinemann 10s. 6d.; Portrait of a Dictator (1933); The 
Horses of the Conquest (1930). anthology: Rodeo (1932). 
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GEORGE 

1854-1931 


FRAZER 


It is a singular matter for thought, that tlie two outstanding British 
•savants of modern times, the two men whose generalizations upon 
their vast acquirement of knowledge have set the whole of mankind 
upon new paths of scientific enquiry, possessed also that literary grace 
which was able to make their work popular. Darwin, with his Origin 
of Species by Means of Natural Selection , published in 1859, and 
Frazer, with his Golden Bough, published in 1890, set new periods to 
the whole trend of human thought. At the same time, each added a 
classic to our literature. 

The Golden Bough , with its vast range of evidence, has so affected 
the study of comparative religions, folklore v anthropology, and even 
ethics and psychology, that we are inclined to accept its pervading 
influence as having existed for ages past. Yet Frazer lived and worked 
on into the decade which ended with the outbreak of the present war, 
carrying his load of scholarship through those strange interim years 
of false peace, a serene spirit amid the breaking down of civil and 
scholastic standards, a master to whom the lucid methods and ex- 
quisitely formal mode of expression of the eighteenth century were 
congenial. 

Bom in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1854, he spent his youth in Helens- 
burgh, in a scene described by him in a collection of prose pieces 
written in old age. This book, The Gorgon's Head , is prefaced with a 
tribute from Anatole France. The young Scot went with a scholarship 
from Glasgow University to Cambridge. He qualified for the Bar, 
and lived in the Middle Temple; but I believe his only practice 
during that time was in chemistry and physics. Influenced by his 
friend Robertson Smith, the authority in Semitic matters, he turned 
to anthropology, collating his research upon a philosophical frame- 
work which he based upon the principles of Herbert Spencer. But* 
how different he w T as from that mentor, that irritable mechanician of 
the mind, excluding with ear-pads all the sensuous instruction which 
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life might offer. Frazer had the quick senses of a poet, auxiliaries ever 
alert to enrich his scientific investigation, and to give it form, signi- 
ficance and fecundity. The most exciting quality of his work is its 
power of stimulating the imagination of the reader and urging him to 
a like process with the author; that of gathering together different 
facts so that each sheds light upon the other and the phenomenon 
gradually unifies into the normal. 

Frazer did not neglect his classical studies, and the acquiring of 
languages, for his main purpose was essentially a poetic one, although 




anthropology: *The Golden Bough (1890-1915), Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. each—Abridged Edition 21s.; Fear of the Dead in 
Religion (1933), Macmillan , 3 vols., 10s. 6d. each, philoso 
Growth of Plato’s Ideal Theory (1930), Macmillan 7s. 6d. *si 
Greece and Rome (1937), Macmillan 2s. 6d. autobiqgrai 



OSCAR WILDE 

1856-1900 


The difference between the European and the English esti- 
mates of Wilde’s work is only one of the comic things which marked 
that man’s unhappy life. Abroad, Byron and Wilde are two of the 
outstanding figures "in English literature. In England, the work of 
both has been damned by*the perversions of character that drove both 
men into exile. In spite of that, each has been the figurehead of a 
movement; Byron of a great movement, Wilde of a petty one. 

Here is not the place to discuss Wilde’s life. Sufficient to say that 
he ruined that life by allowing vanity and an unrealistic defiance to 
challenge the public opinion that had been outraged by his conduct. • 
He might have saved himself; but he preferred to pose as a martyr. 
This craving for the centre of the stage marked a self-consciousness 
which he had cultivated all his life, and elevated to a fine art. There 
has hardly been a more discomforting writer in English literature. 
Even when he was a broken man, cast out by society and driven into 
exile after his disgrace, the book which he wrote, De Profundis, still 
gives the lie to its title. It is still animated by that self-consciousness 
which shows the author in a pose of self-pity rather than sincere 
remorse and humility. « 

This characteristic, however, was not entirely due to the man. 
The times in which he lived had much to do with it. Born in 1856 in 
Ireland, he matured through a period when industrialism was making 
the British public more and more philistine. Commercial success was 
debasing our standards of culture and stereotyping our moral 
values. Art could n-ot stand the strain imposed by the first essays in 
machine mass-production. It was an age of ugliness in almost every 
sphere of life. In various ways, writers rebelled. Walter Pater and 
John Addington Symonds pointed one way, the aesthetic, which 
feverishly set out to divorce art from life. Oscar Wilde was their dis- 
ciple, and he carried their principles to an extravagant practice. His 
natural gift as a writer and conversationalist made him so successful 
that he became a spoiled darling. His art for art’s sake crusade, with its 
fin de siecle theories that elevated dilettantism into a virtue, was 
not unfairly derided in Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera Patience. 
The core of that movement, however, was more dangerous than it 
seemed, and the public instinctively reacted in a way that made 
Wilde look like a butterfly on the wheel, with the result that there 
had been a backrush of sentimental feeling about him and his work. 







OSCAR WILDE 


which it possesses; brilliant wit, a sense of the theatre, and an Irish 
shrewdness. 

His wit has become a legend.. Examples of it remain pressed in 
books, flowers of yesteryear; like them, a ghost of itself, with the 
fragrance and the colour only hinted at. The shrewdness underlying 
that wit emerged also in his criticism of life and letters, which was 
penetrating rather than profound. For he had not much sustaining 
power. What self-conscious person has? This affected his style as a 
playwright, making the points scored by him mots d’ esprit rather 
than mots de situation. In his finest comedy for the stage, however, 
he blended the two so perfectly that the play, The Importance of being 
Earnest , is worthy of being compared with the plays of Congreve and 
Goldsmith. But it loses in the comparison. Once again the self-con- 
sciousness and insincerity show through. In one of his poems he has 
a line, a highly artificed line, which confesses, or purports to confess, 
that “I have found the lover*s crown of myrtle better than the poet’s 
crown of bays”. One feels thatmo sooner had the curtain fallen after 
this utterance, than the actor tossed both crowns into the wings with 
a gesture of petulance. Yet even so, he put those words into practice, 
and courted disaster. 
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plays: *Lady Windermere’s Fan (1892), Methuen 3s. 6d.; Salome (1893), 
Methuen 3s. 6d.; *The Importance of Being Earnest (1895), Methuen 3s. 6d. 
FICTION: *The Picture of Dorian Gray (1891). autobiography: *De 
Profundis (posthumous), Methuen 3s. 6d.; *The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
(1898). selections: *Plays, Prose Writings and Poems (1930), Dent (Every- 


nan) y 3s. 
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b. 1856 


x It is, perhaps, an absurdity to introduce Shaw as a British writer. 
He is as universal as Tolstoi. Like H. G. Wells, his fellow field- 
marshal in the army of ideas, he is self-educated. He went to work 
at the age of fifteen, in his native city of Dublin. In 1 872, a year later, 
he came to London with his mother and two sisters. His mother 
taught music, and Shaw began to teach the English, a task at which 
he has been unremitting ever since. Fed on Karl Marx, and warmed 
by his early friendship with Sidney Webb, Edward Carpenter and 
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the Shelleyan enthusiasts led by Henry Salt, he soon learned to arm 
himself formidably for the long war against British laissez-faire, 
narrow-mindedness, vested interests, flesh-eating, and general- 
philistinism toward the arts, the sciences and life as a whole. He went 
into the fight determined to do without the aid of Darwinism, the 
theory of natural selection”, and all the mighty armoury gathered 
under that banner. At the back of his doctrine has always lurked a , 
strain of temperamental faith in the efficacy of breed. It is after all a t 
gesture of mysticism to call poverty “a crime”. Shaw feels that in 
his blood. His lifelong gesture has been one of extreme fastidious- 
ness; physical, mental and moral. His asceticism may be carbolic 
rather than Catholic, but it has been no less active and determinant 
for that. It found a dogma in the writings of Nietzsche, and a tech- 
meal expression from the plays of Ibsen/ 

•' Thus equipped, and so early in life given a direction, Shaw set' 
out to put the world to rights/ He began with a few novels which 
were not published. Then he became a professional critic, of art, 
of music, and finally of drama. His methods were startling, as can 
be seen from the volumes of his collected studies in the arts, and his 
two books. The Quintessence of Ibsenism (1891) and The Perfect Wag- 
nente (1898), m which the stage and music are used as vehicles for 
him to convey his beliefs, or rather his instincts, towards an eugenic 
perfectibility of the human race, and a purgation from that race of all 
emotional (especially sexual) aberration. 

From precept he turned to practice. The years of moral and social 
disintegration following the Boer War, gave him his opportunity. 
With the aid of the newly-established Stage Society, and afterwards 
in a more commercial way through the management and production 

H ft ^i^ Bafker ’ his first P la y s appeared. 

John Bulls Other Island, produced during the first decade of the 

century, when the Irish problem was in the front of the political 
arena, earned Shaw from the close world of the intelligentsia to the 
open one of the general public. He was now famous. That fame has 
never dimmished He has mocked that public, whipped it with 
scorn and cold Irish derision, accused it of complacency and stupid 
sentimentalism, ridiculed its foibles and traditions. But his most 
savage audacities have never made it lose its temper with him. He 
has remained an idol, m spite of the fact that much of his teaching 
has been accepted and incorporated into the life of the nation A 

prophet whose fore-tellings have come true is usually more than ever 
Without honour m his own rmmfnr +k;~ : 
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Left to right : Bernard Shaw, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton 

He is now one with his own Methuselah, set on such a high pedestal 
that his once fiery head is snow-white, while the forked lightning of 
his wit has become a sort of northern light, serene, remote and no 
longer effectual. His great work is done, and though he is still living 
and vigorous, he is already translated to that world of aristocratic 
spirits, that garden of celestial debate, toward which his eugenic faith 
has always aspired. 

His life-work is enormous. It was crowned in 1925 by the Nobel 
Prize for Literature (He used the money to found the Anglo-Swedish 
SocietyJ.^In addition to his indirect political activity, mainly through 
the Fabian Society, he has been an untiring journalist. . He is among 
the greatest public speakers and debaters of our time. The charm of 
his Irish voice, the rapier-like speed of his repartee, the laughter and 
clear logic working simultaneously, combine to give* his oratory a 
power that is already legendary. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

But the platform and the soapbox have never been wide enough 
for his power of debate. He had to carry it over into the theatre, and 
in so doing he broke into a field that was moribund. Ideas, new 
topical yet universal, flooded the stage, and for years the English 
theatre, so far as it was progressive at all, was Shaw. 

/ He brought more than ideas to it, however. Shaw may scoff at 
fantasy, and the elusive qualities of poetry. But the clarity of his 
prose style, and the dance and sparkle of his. dialogue, are the very 
voice of poetry. Further, there occur in his plays moments when the 
argument becomes incandescent, and throws a rav of light into 


In his life, and in his work, Joseph Conrad paid one of the greatest 

tabutes ever offered to the spirit of Britain. By birth he was a Pole 

of aristocratic origin, his name being Korzeniowski. His father a 
Liberal m sentiment, got into trouble with the Czarist regime, akd 
was exiled with his young family. The consequent hardships caused 
both parents to die by the time the future novelist was twelve years 


JOSEPH CONRAD 

old. A highly intelligent and sensitive child, he realized the. cause of 
this tragic family life. For years he brooded upon it, seeking about 
in his young soul for a means of escape. Then in 1873, when he was 
sixteen years of age, he first saw the sea at Venice. This experience, 
following upon a precocious reading of English books, crystallized the 
earlier resentment and sense of outrage. Suddenly he saw a means of 
escape to freedom. The silent forests of Poland, dark and sinister; the 
tyranny that crushed its people; these were of his past. His future 
must be represented by two opposite forces: the sea, for light and 
movement; England for justice and freedom. 

Thus began a course of action carefully planned and determined. 
Five, years later Conrad, the young Mittel-European, was a sailor 
before the mast on an English ship. Three years passed, and then 
he was second mate. His voyages gave him an intimate knowledge of 
the East and particularly of the Malay islands and seas. On one of 
his voyages (as first mate) back from Australia on the famous sailing 
ship Torrens , John Galsworthy was a passenger. The young officer 
showed him, shyly, an essay in fiction which later became Joseph 
Conrad’s first novel, Almayer’s Folly. Encouraged by the pro- 
fessional writer’s praise, Conrad left the sea in 1893 and settled in 
England. 

There he met Edward Garnett, the publisher’s reader who had 
reported favourably on his book and was instrumental in getting it 
published. Thus began a useful and influential friendship, for 
Garnett (famous for his discoveries of literary talent) not only 
helped him in the technique *of writing, he also introduced him to 
other writers, notably Henry James, W. H. Hudson, and Ford 
Madox Hueffer (later Ford Madox Ford). With the last author, 
Conrad subsequently collaborated in two books. 

The influence of Henry James is evident in Conrad’s tendency to 
elaborate methods of narration. I think it probable that he might 
have found himself more easily and with less mental agony, had he 
not walked into the web of that great literary spinner. Not content 
with writing in English, a language which to the end of his life he 
spoke with a foreign accent, and which he always wrote with a certain 
self-consciousness that gave his prose an over-laden quality, he must 
also plague himself with a machinery by which he tells many of his 
tales through the mind and mouth of an old sea-captain named Mar- 
low. This old man is a symbol and a focus-point. He sums up 
Conrad’s past as a mariner, and acts as a reservoir of the vast range 
of experiences which Conrad gathered before he began to write. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 

the Malay Islands. These early books are immature, but deeply laden 
with emotional force and local colour. More controlled work fol- 
lowed, and Conrad was quickly recognized by English critics as a 
writer of genius. But the public, here and in America, did not accept 
his work until in 1914 he published a short novel Chance. Then, after 
fifteen years of struggle and poverty, he was suddenly a best-seller, 
and from that time his books sold steadily. After his death in 1924, 
there was a lull in public interest in his work, its stately and romantic 
realism being out of fashion during the post-war years of bright 
cynicism. But to-day its grand and permanent quality, its subtlety of 
mood, range of knowledge and experience, its poetic richness (so 
astonishing in one who works in the medium of a foreign language); 
these qualities appear to be authorizing for Conrad's work a position 
amid that which we acknowledge as the permanent glory of English 
literature. It is mere chance that he should have written mainly 
about the sea. His concern is with the human soul, in its moments of 
greatest solitude and struggle with the forces of evil. “Those who 
read me”, he said, “know my conviction that the world, the temporal 
world, rests on a few very simple ideas; so simple that they must be as 
old as the hills. It rests notably, amongst others, on the idea of 
Fidelity.” 

That fidelity, dramatized in pride and an exquisite reserve, is the 
genius of his work. 


novels: *Almayer’s Folly (1895), Dent 7s. 6d.; *An Outcast of the Islands 
(1896); *The Nigger of the Narcissus (1898); *Lord Jim (1900), Dent 
{Everyman) 3s.; The Mirror of tfie Sea (1906), Dent 4s.; The Secret Agent 
(1907), Methuen 4s.; *Chance (1914), Methuen 4s.; Victory (1915), Methuen 
4s.; The Arrow of Gold (1919); Rescue (1920), Dent 3s. 6d.; ^Typhoon 
(1903). 
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1859-1936 


T. N. SHIVAPUR 

Chemistry Depart), 
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This poet, whose personality was so incisive and odd that it has 
already become a legend, was bom in 1859 in a village in Worcester- 
shire^ his father being a solicitor in the neighbouring town. Ho usman 
early showed signs of an inclination for scholarship, and he went to 
Oxford with the intention of taking an Honours Degree in Classics, 
the first step to a career as a Latinist. He failed in his examination, 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 

and for the time being had to enter the Civil Service, a depress™ 
step for a man of spirit and unique ambition. His failure was due to 
causes which have never been explained. The effect on him was lft. 

l° n f tUa ly - hC beCEme a hermitl a Di °g enes = ^ spite of the 
fact that by continuing his research into Latin literature he was 

offered the Professorship of Latin, first at London University and 
later at Cambridge. Continental scholars have acclaimed him as the 

greatest Latinist of his age. That may be so, but it is not of import 

ance here. F 

During his years of early manhood as a Civil Servant, he wrote a 
b °,° k ^ P° e ou Wh ! Ch he P ubIished a t his own expense under the 

rtleof The Shropshire Lad”. It was singled out by the leading critics 

gradually began to sell, and is now a classic of English literature. In 

• i°ooo hlS SUCCeSS; he refused t0 produce more poetry, and not 
u^9 2 ^twenty-six years later, did he consent to publish “Last 
Poems These two little collections, with one added in the year of 
his death, 1936, edited by his brother, Laurence Housmanjunder 
the title of More Poems”, are all that remain to uphold the great 
reputation built up during his life. P g * 

• Housman may be likened to a quince: a hard, astringent fruit, 
ith a concentrated flavour, somewhat restricted in appeal. Few 
English poets have had less to say than Housman. His verses are 

water- Tr ^ is a Creature “ wh ose name is writ in 

? , ’ pagan mind saw only one chance of immortality; that of 
work left behind as a record through time. And he knew that time 
must always triumph. He shrank from the bitter realization- re- 

S n a g hu s m k Se o f r °r l0Ve -Tr friendshi P’ and casing himself about 
his defences tr ° VerSial fer0Clt y 80 that non e should penetrate 

thJtH £aSy t0 att3C r SUC , h an attitude - T hc critic might point out 
hat Housman was after all a protected darling of the gods lFving in a 

possible S re f 1USiV r SS ' a conditi - that is no bnger 

zixz 

^ 1 W ' ”° r What 

mem **** 18 eith “ »r impossible).” 

deeper mvsterv JT'”””,™ <° overweening pride, or L some 

deeper mjstery of personality, one would hesitate to assert- but it is 
obyious that a man who refuses nnhl.V , l4 . 1S 
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even hirnse If to claim * And he “. ^11^1”' V 
ment. In the wilderness of life he wanted to r,i f 3cW 
perfect blossoms; but even in the' moIS ^ 0ne or 

ambition, he knew that intoxicating moments of this 
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“The stinging nettle only 
Will still be found to stand; 
The numberless, the lonely. 
The thronger of the land. 
The leaf that hurts the hand. 


It thrives, come sun, come showers, 
illow east, blow west it springs; 

It peoples towns, and towers 
Above the courts of kings. 

And touch it and it stings.” 


,fia * ° f m 

"Epitaph oo af Atiy „f Mri„"S“““ amptehU " owf ™ 
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“These, in the day when heaven was falling 

Sf °^Z earth ’ S foundati ons fled, 
Followed them mercenary calling 

And took their wages and are dead. 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended; 

Wh ^ S ^ 0 °. d \ and earth ’ s foundations stay; 
What God abandoned, these defended, 7 
And saved the sum of things for pay ” 


V>m,Cale&.'6i *Q>U«od W 

(1933), C.V.P. 2s. 6d. ' ^ ame an d Nature of Poei 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 

. 1865-1936 


j Through the pattern of the British literary scene during the last 
I half-century, the scarlet thread of Rudyard Kipling can be traced. 
I For some readers, it disturbs that pattern by its stridency. For many 
f more, it is that touch of red which, as in Corot's pictures, lifts and 
| concentrates the colour scheme. Like or dislike it, there it is, repre- 
I senting a certain aspect, a certain temper of our history and our 
I national character. 

I At first sight, so vigorous and assertive is this colour, that appre- 
ciation of Kipling's contribution appears to be a simple matter. Let 
us look at this dominant first, and qualify our impression afterwards. 
To understand this first and most obvious quality, we have to recall 
that Kipling was a special sort of Britisher, one of that rather isolated 
brand known as Anglo-Indian. By reason of their isolation in a vast 
country which has never ceased to bewilder them, these people for 
self-protection have held on madly to an ultra-patriotism. Kipling 
constituted himself the spokesman of that sectional emotion. Bom 
in 1865 he matured through a period when that emotion was at its 
strongest, and threatened to contaminate the outlook of the whole 
British world. Blatent imperialism shouted with a loud voice round 
the turn of the century. The voice was Kipling's. 

It adopted various means. First, it yelled in numbers, for the 
numbers came. Mr. T. S. Eliot, our most fastidious contemporary 
critic, has recently examined those numbers, and his conclusion is 
one that is likely to remain as a comprehensive and sound judgment. 
He believes that Kipling is a great writer of verse, but only infre- 
| quently a writer of poetry. The difference is one which is still arous- 
ing comment from the pundits in Britain. Briefly, we may distin- 
guish the two by saying that Kipling’s verse nearly always interests 
the reader because of its subject matter. The expression is journal 
istic, crude, elementary. The music is that of a brass band or a 
barrel-organ. That much of this verse is written in army-slang of the 
'nineties only adds to the effect of saloon-bar mechanical music. 
With this medium, temporarily drowning all competition, Kipling 
advocated the “White Man's Burden”. He sang the slogans of the 
makers of Empire. To-day, that word Empire has been deleted and 
Commonwealth of Nations substituted for it. This change of ethical 
principle, and practice, means amongst other things that most of 
Kipling’s verse is out of date. Apart from its obvious purpose, its 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 




utility value, it had small merit. The same can be said of much of his 
other writings in prose. His politics, his partizanship and racial 
doctrines belong to a less pleasant, a less dignified phase of British 
history, one which we hope is gone for ever. 

But that is not all of Kipling. It was merely enough to make him 
the unlaurelled laureate for millions of readers, the most popular 
writer of several generations. Time is sifting out another element 
from his work. To account for this, we need to go further back into 
his origins. His father was an artist (curator of the Lahore Museum). 
His mother was sister-in-law to Burne-Jones, the aesthetic painter. 
He was not brought up in an atmosphere of philistinism. Further, 
he was bound to suffer some reaction from the over-robust attitude 
which he forced himself to adopt in his more popular and tendencious 
work. There was a mystical side^to him. It took queer forms, and 
fed on strange food. Read the “English” poems, such as the 
exquisite The Way through the Woods. Read the novel Kim , prob- 
ably his major work. Here is another Kipling; several other . 
Kiplings; creatures of uncertain moods, strange and wayward 
agonies of spirit, doubts and disillusionments, sometimes of 
abject self-abasement. But here too is Kipling the true poet and 
the writer of genius, escaped from the Barrack Room Ballads ; a 
master of form, especially of the short story in its more elusive shapes; 
an artist as temperamental and subtle in his effects as the Russian 
Tchehov. 

stories: The Light that Failed (1891), Macmillan 3s. 6d.; *Kim (1901), 
Macmillan 4s.; *The Jungle Books (1894—5), Macmillan 4s.; Captains 
Courageous (1896—7), Macmillan 4s.; *Just So Stories (1902), Macmillan 
4s.; Puck of Pook’s Hill (1906), Macmillan 4s.; Rewards and Fairies (1910), 
Macmillan 6s. short stories: *Plain Tales from the Hills (1890), Mac- 
millan 6s.; * Actions and Reactions (1909), Macmillan 6s. poems: ^Depart- 
mental Ditties (1886); *Barrac,k Room Ballads (1892), Methuen 7s.; Sixty 
Poems (1940), Hodder 2s. 6d.; *A Choice of Kipling’s Verse (1941), Faber 
8s. 6d. 
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H - A. L. FISHER 

1865-1940 


This book, with its cameo portraits of British ; • • 

figures, should not rightly include hi h lmagmatlve hterary 
grateful that one or tSo LSoUom 1"“' " T”*' 8 ' b ™ I am 

are H. A. L. Fisher™ d M W, ^ "““l Am -»Satthem 
Liberal tradition established by M^nlay SdTh ^nT™ 8 m the 
in the nineteenth century. ^ J°hn Richard Green 

accident, in 1940, of seventylfivf ’ To riT T^fl * “*** 

he was active in public service ^ ^ ^ ^ay °f his death 

dubious characteristics which are toooften^’ Untamted b - v the more 
life. I recollect him as a raTl ma^ ,b 7 mgredlent of political 
gentle of voice and flT' 0 ' 

study and the college cnmmn „ , ’ a figure more suited to the 

It was almost impossible to thii°rfhta‘ 1 as , °a£L P pm Cal Platf ° m ; 

Cabinet rank as President of th R ess ul ^Parliament and reached 
author of wha, is HoZ ° ^ c Z h ° f a Ed ““ i “- He was 4. 
which. When it shall be put into foil r 7 piece of legislation 

British !ife several ZSri WI an 7 »ur democratic 

*■“*»> Wrerit^'rdt Sr*" * ^ 
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well-tempered criticism, and its -quiet dignity of style. I quote an 
example which shows him in his strength and his limitations, which 
again are those of his traditions and his upbringing. He believed in 
reason rather than revelation. It is a Greek point of view; ethical and 
pacific. . 

“The teaching of Christ was a sublime and original contribution 
to the moral improvement of mankind. But it is doubtful whether 
the Christian religion would have made the conquest of Europe had 
it not been of all oriental religions the most Greek and the most nearly 
akin alike to the best thought of the Greek philosophers and. to those 
popular notions of purgatory and purification, of eternal bliss and 
eternal torment, of a divine mediator between God and man, and of 
some sacramental ceremony whereby the sinner might be cleansed 
of his sin and assured of his salvation hereafter, which were already 
current among the Greeks, and the basis of solemn religious observ- 
ance over that wide tract of the Mediterranean basin in which Greek 
civilization prevailed.” 


history: Studies in History and Politics (1920), O.U.P. 12s. 6d.; *A 
History of Europe (1935), Arnold 14s.; Napoleon (1913), O.U.P. 3s. 6d. 
biography: *Lord Bryce (1927), O.U.P. Is. autobiography: Pages from 
the Past (1939), O.U.P. 10s.; An Unfinished Autobiography (1941), O.U.P. 
7s. 6d. 


W. B". YEATS 

1865-1939 


Although by birth an Irishman (he was born near Dublin in 
1865), Yeats has been the most influential poet in English literature 
since Browning died in 1889. The influence has not been so much 
technical, or even literary, as purely aesthetic. Yeats, by his whole 
life, and by his complete devotion to the art of poetry, has maintained 
a standard, a sort of poetic procedure, from which he has never 
swerved. With his keen mind, and his susceptible imagination, he 
has followed many paths, some of them into dubious country and 
dark places: but he has always returned to the main road of poetry, 
the richer for his odd experiences. 

•Now that line of conduct has been unique during a half-century 
when moral, social, political and psychological forces have been in 
the melting-pot. The reason why there have been no giants in the 
field of English poetry during the last fifty years may be due to this 
fact, that belief, and the stability of judgment, have been shaken. 
Without a wide-reaching and firm faith, no poet can build largely, 
any more than an architect can build a cathedral on a quicksand. 
Moods, doubts, joy by flashes, momentary subtleties and verbal 
beauties; these may be thrown off by poets during such a period, but 
a more sustained integrity is rare. 

Yeats, however, has maintained a steady course, and now that his 
life is over and his work rounded off (he died in 1939), we see how 
single it was in its aim. That aim wa£ the pursuit of poetry, the 
essential poetry that is unadorned and undisguised by intellectual 
properties, or any sensuous fashions of the moment. 

During his life, however, Yeats did not always give the impression 
of such singleness. He was attached to movements, artistic, religious 
and even political. His activities and whims were many. He was 
always willing to follow a mood. Indeed, his complaint against our 
latterday school of over-earnest poets was that they v^ere too con- 
scientious. I remember that during the last year of his life he said to 
me, “The young English poets of to-day have forgotten one essential. 
They never trust to luck”. That may sound capricious. In fact, it is 
profound, and comes from the acuteness of instinct, which is the 
source of poetry. Such a course is the only one to prevent stagnation 
of the soul. 

So completely did Yeats believe in it, that he made a discipline, a 
system out of it. He followed his own vagary and employed the 
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W. B. YEATS 

whole of his nature, mental and emotional, in that pursuit. The 
effect upon his life was vivifying. He never grew old as a poet. In- 
deed, in his last period, he was ahead of the youngest generation of 
English poets of the 1930’s, a greater rebel than any of them, while 


Charcoal drawing by John S. Sargent 


knowing fully — which they did not — what he was rebelling against. 

Apart from this constant closeness to the delights of chance, Yeats 
found his career in poetry roughly divided into three parts. In his 
youth, he was somewhat facile and lyrical, identifying himself with 
the picturesque ’nineties. Oscar Wilde, Lionel Johnson, Arthur 
Symons, Ernest Dowson, all tinged with decadence, were his “co- 
mates and brothers in exile” from the dingy world of dyijig Vic- 
torianism. 
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This was followed by his return to Ireland and his work there to re- 
establish a national theatre and literature. It was a somewhat exotic 
nationalism, with an aesthetic so aristocratic that the Irish people 
never fully accepted it. But the founding of the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin, with Lady Gregory, the brothers Fay, George Moore, 
George Russell and others, occupied his mature years. He wrote his 
lovely verse-plays for this purpose. The story of his effort is told in 
his own volume Autobiographies . 

Running alongside this activity, and finally out-running it, was his 
interest in occultism and oriental religions. Madame Blavatsky 
opened the door, and for a time he disappeared. For a time only: he 
came back, and was a poet still. The strange and searching adven- 
tures of the spirit during that excursion had purged his verse of its 
vague lyricism and its Celtic twilight. He began to write harsh, bare, 
cryptic poetry, whose meaning not he himself could logically explain. 
In his later books, The Tower , The Winding Stair and Last Poems, he 
rounded off his quest, and departed savagely, with a gesture of magni- 
ficent defiance. 

Through all these periods, however, there shows the one belief. 
It is a simple one. He played many intellectual parts during his life, 
and adopted not a few poses. But now we see how direct was his 
inspiration as a poet. Fundamentally, he believed only in his ovyn 
instinct. Everything else, his dabblings in esoterics, his theatrical 
adventures in Dublin, his orations as a Senator in the Irish Free 
State, were only adventures. Through all this ran his simple faith, 
which he first found “Down in the Salley Gardens” when he was 
young, and* his lover “bade me take love easy, as the leaves grow on 
the tree”. He never forgot that lesson. One of the last songs he sang 
begins thus: 

“What if I bade you leave 
The cavern of the mind? 

There's better exercise 
In the sunlight and the wind.” 

That proud and unshaken faith in himself, and his native gift, has 
made him a great poet, and has carried him through a period of doubt 
and shaken foundations. 

poems: *The Tower (1928), Macmillan 6s.; *The Winding Stair (1933), 
Macmillan 6s.; ^Collected Poems (1933), Macmillan 10s. 6d.; *Last Poems 
and Plays (1934), Macmillan 6s. plays: Nine One-Act Plays (1937), 
Macmillan 3s. 6d.; *Collected Plays (1934), Macmillan 15s. auto- 
biography: Autobiographies (1926), Macmillan 10s. 6d. 
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GILBERT MURRAY 

b. 1866 


Gilbert Murray has been in the forefront of international 
politics throughout the unhappy period of the false peace between 
the two phases of the world-war. His position as Chairman of the 
League of Nations Union from 1923 to 1938 has made him one of 
the most active and influential figures in the effort to banish war and 
to set mankind upon the way to a rational control of its social 
economy and the working of its ethical machine. That effort is at 
present arrested; but it is not robbed of its nobility. And if no great 
work is done in vain, we are yet to see the fruits of Gilbert Murray’s 
public life. 

What are the principles upon which this man has lived and worked? 
They are those of a scholar and a religious enthusiast to whom 'the 
esoteric side of Greek thought and feeling has been revealed. / To-' 
Gilbert Murray, gentleness is a guiding force, a strength that nothing 
can defeat. He has made from it a philosophy. Let his own words 
explain it. “Sophrosyne ” , he says, “however we try to translate it, 
temperance, gentleness, the spirit that in any trouble thinks and is 
patient, that saves and not destroys, is the right spirit.” That is how 
he interprets the essence of the genius of Greece. It is the driving 
force behind the teaching of Plato. It sets the direction of the con- 
flict in the dramas of those three outstanding masters, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, whose plays Dr. Murray has translated 
into English and popularized by his lyrical gift. His versions, of 
Euripides in particular, h£ve made the Greek theatre an integral 
part of the English theatre. On the stage, and even more as broadcast 
plays, the simplicity and vigorous rhythmic flow of his verse trans- 
lations carry these dramatists out of the ancient world into the 
modern; living men who have knowm suffering and the joy of endur- 
ance. His work, with its fidelity, its conviction of the greatness of the 
civilization on which his own activities have been a commentary, 
links that classical past to the Greece of to-day, and to the whole 
human society of to-morrow. 

He is an old man now, crowned with the Order of Merit, a distinc- 
tion which he honours as much as it honours him. He was bom in 
Australia in 1866, son of the President of the Legislative Council of 
| New South Wales. He came to England at the age of eleven, and 
v became Professor of Greek at Glasgow University at the age of 
| twenty-three. He was afterwards Regius Professor of Greek at 
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Oxford for twenty-eight years. During that time he has taken an 
active part, outside Parliament; in the political life of the country, or 
one might more rightly say, of the world. Of his translations from the 
Greek dramatists I have already spoken. They are now a permanent 
addition to English literature. ‘ If I were asked, however, to direct 
the reader to the source of this man’s life, to the cause of the beauty 
m his work and his personal bearing in the traffic of the world, I would 
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recommend two studies. The first is an essay called Religio Gram- y 
matici . It is his testament of virtue. With G. Lowes Dickinson’s 
The Greek View of Life, it is a statement of the central strength of the 
human spirit and mind. Augmenting it, is the collection of studies, 
Five Stages of Greek Religion , from which my quotation above is 
taken. The doctrine of the one, and the revelation of the other, sum 
up his faith and his nature; subtle, simple, .and profoundly good. He 
has said that all through antiquity the fight against luxury was a 
fiercer and stronger fight than comes into our modem experience. 
From some time before the Christian era it seems as if the sub- 
conscious instinct of humanity was slowly rousing itself for a great 
revolt against the intolerable tyranny of the sense over the soul. 5 ’ 
He has carried the principles, of that pre-Christian asceticism into 
the modern world, fighting against the luxury of extravagant thought 
and action, revolting against the tyranny of materialism. 

essays: Euripides and His Age (1913), O.U.P. 3s.; *Religio Grammatici 
(1918), Umoin 2s.; Five Stages of Greek Religion (1925), Watts 2s. trans- 
lations: *The Plays of Aeschylus in English (1920-30), 9 mis., Umoin 2s. 
each) *The Plays of Euripides in English (190Z-15), 7 vols., Unwin, 2s. 
each; *Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex (1913), Unwin 2s. 


H. G. WELLS 

b. 1866 

If John Galsworthy was the spokesman of that section of the 
British people who directed the building of the Empire, Herbert 
George Wells voices that vastly larger population which does the job. 
His Kipps, Mr. Polly, Bert Smallways are representative specimens 
of the technician, shopkeeper, odd-job man who, in their anon- 
ymous millions, grub on from day to day, in humour and out of it, 
building and maintaining a world much larger than they dare hope to 
understand. Wells has immortalized that little man in the back street, 
- the suburb, the scrubby village, making his whining voice, his pert 
humour take shape and a formidable dimension. He has led those 
millions forward, offering them a prospect of saner ways of life, of 
more coherent methods of work and play, of a science in place of a 
superstition, and a brotherhood in place of a predatory society. 

That, perhaps, will be remembered as the principal contribution 
of H. G. Wells to English literature. He would scorn the word 
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and he still is, so many things of momentary and topical interest that 
we may tend to forget that he is a great novelist. 

The conditions of his early life were not unlike those in which 
Dickens began. He came from the same class, the lower middle- 
class, the class which scrapes along, propped up on one hand by a 
threadbare respectability, and on the other by the spectre of starva- 
tion. So it was in Dickens’ childhood at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century; so it was in Wells’ childhood at the middle of that 
century. Those were the days of competitive Liberalism, the world- 
wide gold-rush, when the weak went to the wall. In his early years. 
Wells groped his way along under the shadow of that wall, and what 
he saw there filled him with disgust, passion, and a zeal for reform. 
His novels are the expression of those emotions. At first, he was 
content to symbolize them thrmicrh oroll^mr r\f o -I*-. 4.U ~ 



novels: The Time Machine (1895), Dent (Everyman) 3s.; The War of the 
Worlds (1898), Heinemann 4s. 6d.; *Love and Mr. Lewisham (1900), 
Collins 3s.; *Kipps (1905), Collins 3s; The War in the Air (1908); *Tono- 
Bungay (1909), ColUns 3s.; *The History of Mr. Polly (1910), Collins 3s.; 


The Contemporary Novel, in 1911, in which he denounced all people 
who looked upon the novel as a plaything, a means of relaxation. He 
even denied that it should have a specific form (this was a back- 
kick at his bugbear, Henry James), and proposed henceforth to use 
it as a sort of string bag, in which he would carry to market any and 
every fruit of his rich mind. And he did so. His later essays in 
pseudo-fiction are ever-varying in shape. Often, they assume the 
forms of his earlier work, some being Utopian fantasies, others 
scientific forecasts; while occasionally, as in his recent romance 
Dolores , he returns to the love story. But the tendency of his wprk 
has been towards more and more argument, testily reiterated, and to 
the pouring out of floods of words down which float his old contempt 
for politicians, social muddlers, and big-business magnates; all 
people who stand in the way of a proper organization of human 
society as a technical, economic, and scientific whole. 

But the great novelist remains . His stories of the English little-man , 
the John Citizen; the loves, hates, frustrations and false hopes of the 
average man; these remain to show the world of what stuff the mind, 
and even the soul, of that average Englishman is made. Further, 
Wells’ short stories, such as The Country of the Blind and The Door 
in the Wall , have a quality over and above a missionary value. Their 
symbolism is universal, and their beauty permanent. 

His own life, perhaps, is most nearly portrayed in his three or four 
greatest novels: Kipps, Love and Mr. Lewisham , The History of Mr , 
Polly and Tono-Bungay. In those books he made lively use of his own 
early experiences. The childhood in Bromley, Kent, where he was 
bom of a father who was a professional cricketer and a mother who 
was a house-keeper in an aristocratic family; the poverty with all its 
furtive conditions, the apprenticeship in a drapery shop, the struggle 
for self-education and the entry as a teacher into the academic world 
and finally to success as a writer; all these have been grist to the mill 
of his restless imagination and his rebellious mind. " With Bernard^ 
Shaw, he became one of the most powerful influences during the 
turn of the century, when the odd political and religious forms were 
breaking up, in preparation for the establishment of those which are 
still in the making. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 

Services, together with the leaders of the industrial and commercial 
world of the nineteenth century. Inter-married with all of these was 
that class from which Galsworthy himself sprang; the smaller gentry, 
or landed proprietors. 

Throughout the nineteenth century these people, their various 
activities firmly dovetailed into each other by prosperity, flourished 
exceedingly. Their fortunes floated on the tide of the machine age, 
and they as a class represented that aspect of the British vitality and 
character upon which the Empire was based. Like all acquisitive 
societies, that class had its limitations. John Galsworthy did not 
hesitate to portray them. He showed the hard-faced suspicion which 
these purse-proud folk could turn upon outsiders. He showed their 
false interpretation of the Stoic philosophy, their clannishness and 
sentimentalism, their crude indifference to the arts, science and cuL . 
ture, their contempt for the gentle, the meek and the poor. 

For Galsworthy, though born into that class, shared neither its 
opinions nor its lack of sensibilities. He was a man of extreme com- 
passion. This faculty ordered his life so consistently that while* still a 
young man he broke away from the tradition in which he had been 
trained. He never escaped the effects of that training, and remained 
throughout his life a “gentleman” in the social sense of the word; in 
his manners a product of tSie English public school training, reserved, 
dignified, with a marked distaste for self-advertisement. Beneath 
this veneer, however, was a man very different from the Soames 
Forsyte, whose spokesman he had elected to be Joseph Conrad, in a 
letter to him, called him “a humanitarian moralist”, and further 
added a moralist must present us with a gospel; he must give counsel, 
not to our reason or sentiment,^ but to our very soul. Do you feel in 
yourself the stature for that task?” 

Galsworthy s life-work is the answer to that shrewd question from 
a fellow writer. He did feel in himself the necessary stature, and in 
spite o i his timid personality, his shrinking from controversy, his 
hatred of publicity, he disciplined himself to the stern task of in- 
stilling into society (at least that section of British society which he 
knew) the startling doctrine of Christ, “Love thv neighbour as thy- 
self”. 

His temperament was w r ell equipped for the mission. To his 
natural compassion and tenderness of spirit, he added by self-training 
an artistes susceptibility. He put himself to school with the Russian 
novelists, and especially Turgeniev, another critic of a society as a 
whole. His intense love of dumb animals, of flowers, of tangible 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 

which coloured his temperament" for the rest of his life. Born in 1867 
in the grim potteries, in Staffordshire, the son of a solicitor, he was 
educated at local schools and London University. He was articled as 
a solicitor’s clerk, but on winning a prize for a short story, he decided 
to try his luck as a journalist. For a time he edited a women’s paper 
(a useful apprenticeship for a novelist), meanwhile contributing short 
stories and articles to the press. But this .was only a means to an end. 
Although living in London, and revelling in its metropolitan char- 
acter, he remembered the Five Towns of the Pottery District, and 
saw in them a universe w T hich he was determined to portray. He knew 
that gauche, provincial world. It was in his bones. He knew its 
people, with their dourness, their restricted outlook, their content- 
ment with ugliness, their suspicion of strange people and of new 
things, their capacity for hard work and endurance. He saw these 
characteristics in himself, and believed that he could make good use 
of them. Such was the material in which he proposed to work. But, 
as though in contradiction of it, he saw in himself also a fastidious- 
ness, a delicacy toward the means of self-expression. At an early 
stage in his development he realized how concerned he was with 
prose style, and how jealously he must work to perfect and to pre- 
serve a vehicle through which he could succeed in his literary ambi- 
tion. His approach to the art of writing was not a poetic one. It was 
more deliberate than sensuous, depending rather upon accuracy than 
upon intuition. 

With his theme thus chosen, and his method of craftsmanship thus 
determined, he was shrewd enough* to know exactly where to put 
himself to school. In 1900 he went to Paris, where he lived for eight 
years, and married a Frenchwoman. During that time he maintained 
himself by writing, but in addition he was studying the French lan- 
guage, knowing that its genius, its character, was precisely suited to 
what he wanted to do with his native tongue. He read Flaubert, 
Maupassant, and particularly Balzac. No doubt, too, he learned a 
certain amount of the method of documentation from Zola. 

At last assured of his technique, he bravely gave up all other work 
and retired to a country villa outside Paris. In five months he wrote 
his masterpiece, TJ^Qld^^^ Tale, a long panoramic story relating 
the lives, from childhood to old age, of two sisters, Constance and 
Sophia Baines. Constance remained at home, inheriting the family 
business, a small drapery shop in one of the Five Towns. Sophia’s 
life was outwardly more adventurous, and it led her to endure the 
Siege of Paris in 1870, during which time she maintained her board- 
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ing house (Bennett always had a keen interest in domestic economy, 
both large and small-scale). The general colour of the book proceeds 
through the warmth and vague hopefulness of youth to the time- 
bleached closeness of old age. Round these two ordinary women’s 
lives, Bennett faithfully paints in the whole provincial civilization of 
Midland England. From the tape-measure in the little shop to the 
wide and frightening changes taking place in the Black Country 
(representative growing-pains of the Industrial Age), Bennett 
neglects nothing that shall add a significant solidity to his scene. 

The book was well received, though at first the sales were not 
large. Bennett was encouraged to fulfil his aim of becoming known 
as the literary spokesman of a province. He wrote a trilogy of novels, 
called The Clayhanger Family, possessing the same merits, and 
possibly more attractive people, as The Old Wives’ Tale. 

But there was another side to him. The Bennett that came to 
Town was from the first determined to be a thorough metropolitan, 
even a cosmopolitan. He set out to be a connoisseur of the good 
things of life, and to explore the pleasures of sophistication. He was 
too gentle, shy (he suffered from a stammer) and sensitive a char- 
acter ever to succeed as a worldling. His delight in the good things of 
life was a little too conscious. Although he became famous, and the 
most powerful literary critic of the 1920 decade, his dash, his social 
bravura, his knowingness about the best drinks and eats, and the 
latest sensation in Town, always had a slightly competitive and 
challenging quality, as though he were bent on showing the high- 
brows, the Londoners, how a.man from the Provinces could beat 
them on their own ground. 

That self-consciousness, however, died with him. His work 
remains, and the novels of which The Old Wives’ Tale is representative 
are likely to survive as examples of English fiction at its best; faithful 
work expressed in a prose both scrupulous and dignified. 


novels: The Grand Babylon Hotel (1902), Penguins 9d.; *The Old Wives 
Tale (1908), Dent {Everyman), 3s.;* Clayhanger (1910), Methuen 5s.; Hilda 
Less ways (1911), Methuen 4s. 6d.; These Twain (1916), Methuen 4s. 
(the above three together comprise “The Clayhanger Family”, Methuen 
11s. 6d.); *Riceyman Steps (1923), Cassell 5s. short stories: Tales of the 
Five Towns (1905). plays: *Milestones (1912), Methuen 4s.; *The Great 
Adventure (1913), Methuen 4s. 
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and that purpose" has been Z uphol^ ? T^ life > 

IS a f eat moralist, in the same way thft S^iTk™ 6 ' He 
moralist. Virtue, that is to sav is nan- r.f , , ™ uel Johnson was a 

He does not believe in it on principle HeM****' instinct 
out its leaves. And like a trr* », P ' ” e believes as a tree puts 

beauty. His prte veS ^ « of 

dpliae. It is the same te, 5*1 by ’ strong " Mn,nJ dii - 

s? “ “*■ “ 

j4 e a “»"■ for what haihe fowi“ 8n p„t e w ta 1 r‘h"'d f r ght 
for which he is most £.*£.*£ T ™'*°° k 

It is one of the most beautiful nnpn a - i ■ ’ to Rome. 

account of a walking tour through tL" b ° 0kS “ ° Ur 
through Switzerland, over the AhJ^ 7T COUntr ^ of the Moselle, 
Rome, it covers roughS tht nl o?F ™ ^° USh Tu «”y <» 

who comes from the hath JL ££> 
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K. ' '<K an d the Latin civiliza- 

% ^mw tion. It is a great theme. 

^ ^ ^ 4g|L It has been the theme 

r . , e .*ML of Belloc’s whole life. 

Jg r ? For him that Empire is 

still a living culture, the 
noblest, most orderly, 
most venerable and ri- 
|§||| 'l W % W$t\ P es t that human nature 

has ever established. 
He sees the course of 
European history as a 
struggle by the Gothic 
north to disrupt that 
9 g ;*; [Hra||fi Empire, and to replace 

BgP^ its spiritual order by 
?- -: : ,/ | w,\ a materialistic one of 

. ■ ‘ IgP * Protestantism, in which 

• ; : * ^ ^ \ K S •/ • - • , ' Commerce, Usury 

■ fe (banking), and the arro- 

JH; ' * ; Si ganceof wealth replace 

JPH[ HH } »gz the three virtues of St. 

■ Francis. His Path to 

I H8i B888Bf VP Rome, published in 

■ |«r 1902 while he was still 

? BWB a young man, has for its 

| IHR* background the whole 

fBHr of that conflict, and all 

Wb Topical Press the poetry implicit in 

its drama. Fundamen- 
tally, he is a man of peace, with a deep, brooding joy in the 
poetry which is capable of blossoming under the sun of that faith, 
that civilization, which rose in the Mediterranean world. Allow 
him for one moment to turn his mind from the grim necessity of 
the battle against the north, and wit, humour and geniality bubble 
up as gaily as ever they did in the soul of his friend and fellow- 
musketeer, G. K. Chesterton. 

^ From a full bibliography , it would be seen how vast and how various 
his literary output has been. Add to that his work as editor: 
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J . M. SYNGE 

1871-1909 


It is recorded by W. B. Yeats in his autobiography how, at the turn 
of the century, he found John Millington Synge rotting in Paris, a 
typical example of the artistic cosmopolitan dying of thirst at the 
fountain-head of art. He saw enough in the wreckage, however, to 
urge himself to an attempt at salvage. r.With his gift for influencing 
people to bring out the best in themselves, he drove Synge back to 
Ireland; to help in the new movement to establish a Celtic revival in 
the arts. Synge’s post was in the dramatic section. History tells how 
well he carried out his poet-imposed duties. 

Bom in 1871, of Anglo-Irish stock, he left Trinity College, Dublin, 
and lived in France, with occasional travels in Italy and Germany. 
During those formative years he listened to the storms that were 
blowing across literary Europe, and the winds of discussion about 
realism, symbolism and the rest settled in his brain. But Yeats 
turned him from this to a specific purpose. He was to study the 
Anglo-Irish idiom at first hand, amongst the natives of the western 
isles and the Atlantic coast. 

The result was a body of plays that brought the light of European 
vision into the rather dubious Celtic twilight, which even Lady 
Gregory’s vigour and Yeats’ genius could not dispel. These plays 
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travel: *The Path to Rome (1902), Nelson 2s. 6d.; *The Cruise of the 
Nona (1925), Constable 4s. history: A Companion to Mr. Wells’ “Outline 
of History” (1926), Sheed 4s. 6d.; The French Revolution (1911), O.U.P \ 
3s.; How the Reformation Happened (1928), Cape 6s. biography: James II 
(1934), Faber 6s. poems: ^Cautionary Tales (1908), Sonnets and 
Verse (1938), Duckworth 8s. 6d. essays: Conversation with an Angel 
(1928), Cape 6s. 


during the last war he was the most influential editor of his day, when 
he ran Land and Water , a weekly specializing in military affairs: as 
journalist, orator, and Member of Parliament (a Catholic Liberal), 
and one has some idea of his greatness. Son of both Britain and 
France, he remains, and will remain, one of the greatest links between 
them. 



were produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and the tragedies were 
duly appreciated by the Irish public. Synge succeeded in isolating 
for his dramatic purpose an idiom free of the music-hall “brogue 55 . 
The lovely dialect which the Gaelic larynx and temperament have 
made out of the 
English language 

ful as the skill with which Gogol handled the language of the Russian 
peasant in his stories Evenings on a Farm in Dikanka . 

The European training of Synge affected more than his medium 
of words. It directed his attitude toward the rather self-conscious 
Celtic Movement, and also toward the appalling insularity of the 
outlook of the people about whom he was writing. With his comedy, 
and his best work, The Playboy of the W estern World, he brought both 
the religious and nationalist prejudices of the Irish public down on 
the Abbey Theatre. But Yeats, autocratic and aloof, and also 
utterly fearless, stood by him, and the play was maintained. The 
Abbey Theatre survived. The controversy survives too. 

Synge died prematurely, in 1909, of tuberculosis, at the height of 
his newly discovered power. His death was a great loss to the Irish 
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I he most picturesque figure in < — j 

William Henry Davies, known for r 

Born of Welsh parents in Newport, Walesin 

:“<t~ Ship t0 a P^ture-frame maker'/and 
years as a hobo in the United 

lasted for several years, with i ~ ' 
in cattle boats. His rough life, in 

man, was changed when he lost 

he came home to England, where for 
common lodging houses. His j- — - 
halted from his grandmother, but he preferred 

£2 Z‘Z V Str f , sin « in S P«Wltag sm 

laces. At the age of thirty-four he paid for the 
of poems called The Soul’s D 
doss-house where he was 
who at once recognized a 
followed suit, and Davies 1 
small pension, and for the 
of it until his death in 194 
verse, sitting like a robin i 
small riches of the soil. The 


contemporary British literature is 
- many years *as “the tramp poet”. 

1871, he left home after 

c ™ . a — 1 spent some 

otates. This school of experience 
intermittent voyages across the Atlantic 
which he held his own as a fighting 
his foot train-jumping. Crippled, 
”* an °ther eight years he lived in 
income was ten shillings a week, in- 
1 to save this and to 
all wares such as boot 
publication of a book 
>re the imprint of the 
ng. tie sent a copy to Bernard Shaw, 
uus, and acclaimed him. Other critics 
was famous. The Government gave him a 
i rest of his life (he enjoyed every moment 
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w. H . D AVIFS 

in his Autobiography of a Supertramp, a book which 
He once told me that it had br 
week since its publication in 1 
him. He had a simple, direct, 
his poetic values were ] 

Those limits were part of his unique personality 
writer who is to be so < ’ ' ' ‘ " ■ 

man was exactly like his own poems, 
saturnine, gypsy head, enormous brown 
and kindness. Yet, on occasion 
suffused them, especially when he 
cution to a friend. For he had a 
that every room in which he sle 
preferred to put out a saucer of l 


is now a classic, 
mght him in a steady fifteen shillings a 
»08. That remark was characteristic of 
peasant s idea of worldly values. But 
pure and absolute, within their limits. 

- * .-/• I know of no 

closely identified with his work. Davies the 

He was small, with a fine, 
eyes that glowed with warmth 
a peasant shrewdness and cunning • 
was confiding some secret perse- 
persecution mania. He suspected 1 
pt was plagued with rats, and he 
Ik to propitiate them, 
lis extinction, by fair 

He saw it as the 

[ue round the tramps’ 
It did not impair his 
or prostitute. Some things 
and what he called “educated 

range in his work. He was incap- 
over the reading of an epic, 
rical poetry was intimate and 
singer from the seventeenth 
sources. The first of these was 
sang of nature (though he had no observed know- 

Spa ™ s in the snow > nightingales under the 
falling on green leaves; these were his constant theme, 
anation. Yet from such worn material he made the 
nting songs, that captured the hearts of sophisticated 
" d '”« enuo ' ls "**■* alite. The second source 
was lus own experiences in the chaotic world of this industrial ace 

" ute8 '- cuidre "- -*"■ i* 

tneir local scene, offering a naive commentary upon society and its 
meaningless congmity of kindness and cruehy. Tut wiaL” tie 

note, a clear, bird-like music, that came upon the reader like * 

fcirsr wh z the treesi ^ birds ’ the smau 

andSistrdtrS ‘ S ‘St' ^ 


means or toul. But he did not blame them for this. He 
way of the world, as he had learned that techniqi 
camp fires, or in the doss-houses of London 
generosity and his kindness to dog, child 
he feared terribly, notably rats, 
ladies”. 

As a poet, he had no intellectual 
able even of sustaining his interest 
But his knowledge of Elizabethan ly 
loving. He was himself a belated 
century, using material from two 
timeless. He 5 
ledge of it). Robins, 
moon, rain 
with small 
most encha 
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W. H. DAVIES 


poems: The Soul’s Destroyer (1905); *The Complete Poems of W. H. 
Davies (1934), Cape 8s. 6d. autobiography: *The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp (1908), Cape 5s. •K ** 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

b. 1874 


To introduce Winston Churchill to-day is rather like getting 
up at dawn to announce the rising of the sun. It is the action of a 
crank or an imbecile. This man, whose force of character and subtly- 
simple personality are to-day concentrated upon leading the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to victory, has stood for so long before 
* the glare of publicity that he is a part of world history, and will be. 
discussed accordingly for centuries to come. I can only remark hefe, 
therefore, upon the double aspect of his genius, and show how>u$dly, 
almost anachronistically, it is placed in time. 
djp <We had begun to think that the possibility of a man excelling both 
in the world of action and the world of letters had vanished. The 
world of action had become too vast, too specialized and depart- 
mentalized. The worldfof letters, in reflecting that other growth, had 
become too widely spread, and language had accordingly worn thin 
and threadbare. Could it be possible for one man to exercise again 
the classical gift of universal synthesis; to grasp with one hand the 
control of human affairs, and with the other a pen to record that con- 
trol? It had been possible in*the miniature Greek States during the 
Golden Age. It had been possible even in Imperial Rome, where the 
conditions of life were approximating more to those of our modem 
bureaucratic life. It had been possible, under certain retarded con- 
ditions, even as late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, as 
we see from the life and work of Goethe. But modem life and politics 
were too complicated, loaded with precedent and increasingly tech- 
nical formality, to permit of divided service. We see how Henry 
Adams in America had to relinquish his political ambition in order to 
remain a historian. We see how Lord Macaulay in England, by re- 
maining a historian and critic., carried the methods of his art into 
Parliament, and was little more than an ornament there. 

Obvious conclusions were to be drawn from these examples; con- 
* elusions based on a study of facts and tendencies. Now Winston 
Churchill overthrows those conclusions, and in doing so throws us 
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WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

back to a looser, freer estimate of the age of civilization, and of its 
latent capacity for surprising us. He has made it young again, more 
elastic and adventurous. Jts sophistications, its subservience to the 
spider-like control of the money-market, are challenged by his 
leadership. For, in effect, as in character, he is an artist, and in 
estimating the nature of his administrative method, its directness and 
dependence upon humaije contacts and considerations, we have 
always to bear this in mind. And in the end, this recollection may 
help us to explain why Winston Churchill has always stood outside 
the political party machinery, its dullness, its routine, its clumsiness, 
while at the same time manipulating it with a skill that has made him 
suspect among the dunder-heads and the office-mongers. 

-Along with that public life, he has been a writer. He entered the 
army at the age of twenty-one. He published his first commentary 
three years later ( The Story of the Malakand Field Force). For nearly 
half a century since that first double overture, he has maintained that 
method of life. He acts first. Then he retires a little and digests his 
experience, before recording it as a well-considered body of facts, 
still warm in his grasp, but now ordered and knit together into an 
artistic significance. And the medium for that presentation is a prose 
as ample as his own personal gesture. It is part of his field of action. 
It is his courage and his genius for oratory brought to the study and 
demonstrated in privacy; that privacy of pen and ink which in the 
end is the greatest publicity of all, because more enduring than 
action, and more confiding than deeds. As will be seen from his 
three outstanding books, My Early Life, The World Crisis, and Marl- 
borough, he is always the man of action, the shrewd and instant 
assessor of character and situation. It is this tremendous dynamic 
which fills his prose style, and makes it an ample vehicle for the man.. 



Throughout the first u ' ' 

and Gilbert Keith Chesterton shone like 
English literature 


quarter of this century, Hilaire Belloc 

_ — — ~ twin stars in the sky of 

Their lives and work were so closely integrated 
that books done in collaboration were called “Chesterbellocs”. To- 
gether, they fought the good fight for a refurn to the Golden Age of 
Medievalism, when the Catholic international, in their view, made 
such things as a League of Nations unnecessary. Their argument 
was that the evils of to-day were due to industrialism, the bankers, 
and Protestantism. It is a theory that has some basis, but it lacks 
scientific verification, and it overlooks the fact that financial machina- 
tions and economic tyranny are not exactly a modern evil. 

Now while Belloc supported this theme with destructive vehemence 
that called for violent retaliation both from scholars and ignorant 
^ fools, and sometimes from a few wise men, Chesterton wielded a 
different weapon. He laid about him with the blade of good humour 
irresponsible wit and whimsicality; He played the Porthos to Bel- 
loc s Aramisy Being only a convert to Catholicism, he was the more 
picturesque and fanciful, with more particular concern for the trap- 
pings of that Faith. • v 

Nevertheless, he was a profoundly serious man, and his critical 
penetration was that of a genius. It flashed intermittently, but it 
wounded, and touched the vital spots in the system he was attacking , 
He might be described as a benevolent anarchist, whose theory of 
Distxibutiomsm owed much to William Morris, and to the possi- 
bilities of local handicraft and home-made beer. All that, however 
was an adjunct to his literary ability and achievement, just as Belloc’s 
dogma, or at least its lively exposition, was irrelevant to his magni- 
ficent Roman literary style. 6 

In their conscious purpose, which was to hold back the tide of 
modernism, they failed. But in their natural purpose, implicit in 
their native gifts, they succeeded so amply that already their zealotry 
is being forgotten, and their genius re-tested without bias to be 
given a permanent place'amongst the delights of our literature/ 

i ovT r 1 0C ’ Chesterton was a versatile writer. Bom in London in 
1874 four years younger than his fellow crusader, he remained a 
Londoner all his life, although in his later years he lived in its outer 
suburbs. His real home was Fleet Street, and his throne was in the 
.Dickensian public houses and chon-hnne^G enma 1 1 





G. K. CHESTERTON 

survived even the German raiders. There he would sit, a figure of vast 
bulk, talking, gurgling with a sort of internal combustion of humour 
emitting little groans of sheer pleasure as he scattered the flowers of 
his fancy. He was a procrastinator, a man who loved to linger in con- 
versation, rather than to geti down to a professional job of work 
Publishers who made contrafcts with him only got their books bv 
inducing his wife to lock him up in a room until the books were 
°f ten * n a single night. He spent half his fortune on cabs 
which he kept waiting outside his rendezvous, and forgot.. A legend 
gathered about his personal habits and figure such as gathered about 
those of Dr. Johnson/ 

As a writer he began b y being an art critic. This rapidly developed 
into general criticism of life and letters, for editors soon recognized 
.t here was a journalist with originality of temperament and expres- 
j slon ' t * me tbat originality became a restraint, a prison house His 
medievalism grew into an obsession, and his literary device of’anti- 
thesis and startling metaphor became a bad habit. But before his 
virtues hardened into a vice, he achieved marvellous things in many 

fields. His poetry alone was various in its triumphs. He could write 

t e great ballad of “Lepanto”. He could write drinking songs by the 
dozen, and at the same time produce that exquisite religious piece 
The Donkey . But the poem that expresses the whole man, his 
own character and method of life, is the famous lyric about the rolling 
finghsh roads. He, too, progressed in that illogical way; and he too 
arrived at his destination infinitely enriched by the journey, having 
found wisdom in the dust. * 6 

'. In pros ^L be mastered many forms. He was the greatest essayis t of 
his time. He made a special corner in detective fiction with his Father 
Brown stories. He wrote a ^called Magic in one night, driven by a 
wager; and it is an excellent play. He wrote long criti cal studies of 
Dickens, William Blake, Robert Browning, and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
He wrote novels like no other novels, such as The Napoleon of 
Nottmg HM. He even wrote a ffistory ofEngland r In all these diverse 
fields, he remained the unmistakable/G.K.C.” as he was called by 
his hundreds of thousands of affectionate readers; an odd, comic 
figure, with a deadly serious purpose and capability. 


of XonTn ^rii ^ oLw h6r B / 0Wn St0nes ( 1929 )' N0VELS: The Napoleon 
of Netting Hill (1904), L^ne 3s. 6d.; The Man Who Was Thursday (1908); 

a '- F I y ^ l! i n ( 1914 )> Methuen 5s. biography: St. Francis of 
Assisi (1923), St. Thomas Aquinas (1933), Hodder 3s. 6d.; Charles 
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Dickens (1906), Methuen 4s. play: Magic (1913). poems: Collected 
Poems (1933), Methuen 8s. 6d. selections: The Chesterton Omnibus, 
Methuen 10s. 6d.; Stories, Essays and Poems, Dent {Everyman) 3s. 

WALTER DE LA MARE 

b. 1873 

There is no poet in English, or perhaps in any other language, with 
whom Walter de la Mare may be compared. His gift is a lyrical one. 
He is never didactic. He never deliberately tells a story, or is labori- 
ously descriptive. Yet in his verse there is philosophy, a wide and 
weird scholarship, a precise and observing eye, and a dramatic 
urgency. All these qualities are common to other poets; but they 
emerge through Mr. De la Mare s poetry in a special way , an odd way 
that eludes the critic, the ordinary reader, and, I suspect, the poet 
himself. 

His work, therefore, stands out as something quite unique, some- 
thing of a single flavour. His novels, his short stories, his poems 
share this flavour. It cannot be escaped. It comes with ghostliness 
upon the palate of the mind. Many of his readers, all infatuates, 
would say casually that it is the flavour of fairy-land: but that is 
not adequate enough.* For it comes nearer home than that; it 
comes from our own experience, our own sensuous reaction' to 
life, and our valuable private interpretations of that life. It is 
of this world surely enough, for it is so full of recognizable data. 
Indeed, the evidence it brings is acute, microscopic. We may 
find in a lyric by De la Mare such a thing as a crystal frost on a 
withered leaf. We may see ourselves reflected in the mirror of a 
robin’s eye, the portrait stabbing us with grotesque criticism. 

That last point is important. With all the fantasy, the waywardness, 
the ghost light, there is a coherence which gradually works upon the 
reader, leading him on like will-o-the-wisp, or Ariel, until he stands 
in places, in worlds, of which he has never hitherto dreamed, and 
from whose strange skyline he sees the everyday world from a new 
angle. 

This experience enables the reader to attach meaning, in the moral 
sense, to De la Mare s poetry. But this comes warily, and a clumsy 
gesture will ruin the relationship. It is seen that not the subject 
matter, nor the deliberate choice of it, holds the secret of this poet’s 
value. In these matters he is diverse, often wayward and elusive as 
though drifting like a fallen leaf upon the winds of fear. But what- 
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ever his theme, of tangible object, concrete expei 
magnetic storm of the spirit, there is the recognizi 
words, of literary style, in which it is clothed. Andst 
impulse, the basic roots of a poet’s very being- Tl 
quoted in support, g ' 

■■■ J 

%> ^ ^^eparttoijJ “Since even his happiest speech 

1 y^EKSSvl' Cries of his whither and whence 
And in mere sound secretes, 

His inmost sense/" 

Mere sound is something that De la Mare loves 
with, especially in his poems written for children, 
eolian. Overtones come siehine-Iv nut nf Vito of r<»« . 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


It is like listening to the air, in heavy, frosty weather, humming 
through the wires near a telegraph pole. A child thinks it is the voice 
of the messages. A grown-up hears it with a sad nostalgia, as the 
music of time, of vanished humanity, and dreams that are only 
dreams. The voice passes on, touching the small things of earth, and 
making them vocal. 


‘Ever, ever 
Stir and shiver 
The reeds and rushes 
By the river: 

Ever, ever, 

As if in dream, 


The lone moon’s silver 
Sleeks the stream. 
What old sorrow, * 
What lost love, 

Moon, reeds, rushes, 
Dream vou of?” 


Walter de la Mare was born in 1873 in a quiet Kentish suburb of 
London. As his name suggests, he is descended from a Huguenot 
family. As a child he sang in St. Paul’s Cathedral choir, and was 
educated at the school, where he founded The Chorister's Journal He 
went into the commercial world, but the Government gave him a 
pension, recognizing both his merit and his ill-health. His novel The 
Return won the Polignac Prize in 1911, and the Memoirs of a Midget 
won the James Tait BiSack Prize in 1921. These two stories, like his 
other novels and his verse, look at life from points of view that have 
hitherto baffled human imagination. An excellent study of his work 
has been written by Forrest Reid (Faber & Faber, 1929). 

poems: Songs of Childhood (1902); ^Peacock Pie (1913), Faber 4s. 6d.; 
*The Listener (1942), Faber 4s.; ^Collected Poems (1942), Faber 12s. 6d. 
novels: *The Return (1929); ^Memoirs of a Midget (1921), Faber 3s. 6d. 
SHORT stories: The Connoisseur (1926); On the Edge (1930), Faber 3s. 6d. 
essays: Early One Morning (1935), Faber 21s.; *Behold This Dreamer 
1939), Faber 21s. anthology: *Come Hither (1923), Constable 15s. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 

b. 1874 

Both as novelist and dramatist, Somerset Maugham stands be- 
tween the generations. Bom in 1 874, he is thus contemporary with 
Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy. In temperament, however, he 
combines the disdain of the ’nineties (the Oscar Wilde period) with 
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the derision of the younger writers such as Noel Coward and Aldous 
Huxley. In spite of this historical uniqueness, and also of the fact 
that he has been consistently a best-seller since he first began to write, 
the higher critics have only lately begun to consider him worthy of 
serious attention. 

As a craftsman, he is simple in his devices, yet subtle in that sim- 
plicity; and his hand never falters or hesitates. His scheme of work is 
sparse, bare. Perhaps that is why his work deceives some critics, who 
think it negligible and superficial. But with him superficiality is only 
skin-deep (which sounds almost like an Irishism). Examine that 
lightness, that hard exterior, that apparently casual and disdainful 
manner, and discover what a wide range of experience this man has, 
what a shrewd judgment, what a fruitful scepticism; and finally and 
surprisingly, what a moral force and dignity. 

For the inner personality of an artist is always to be found in his 
method of work, and in the idiosyncracy of his technique. Through- 
out Mr . Maugham's work, from his earliest to his latest novel or play, 
the reader will be sensible of an elusive something, a hardness, a core 
of Roman stoicism, that can at times be terrifying in its remorseless 
asceticism. Principally it aims its barbs at self-indulgence, at the 
hypocrisy that tries to pass off self-interest as altruism; at all those 
languors and softnesses of the flesh which lead men and women 
to indolence and imposition upon others. The drone, the social 
parasite, the office-seeker and the cultivator of limelight; these are 
the types whom his vitriolic genius bites into, like acid into base 
metal. 

« 

It may be that in time to come Mr. Maugham’s savage irony, his 
corrosive satire, his exposures of the weaknesses of the flesh (ex- 
posures as sensual as the flesh they castigate), will take their place 
alongside the coarseness of Dean Swift; the fierceness of both artists 
being an armour against a world which they found too painful for 
the sensitive nervous systems in which their genius was clothed, 
as an ascetic used to be clothed in a hair-shirt. 

The book that most significantly reveals the whole gamut 
and the depths of this writer’s personality is the novel Of Human 
Bondage. It is a long, discursive novel , that novel of an autobiographi- 
cal cast which every major writer produces and makes the fulcrum 
upon which his literary life balances. Mr. Maugham wrote the first 
draft of this book in 1 897—8. It was refused by several publishers, and 
the author put it aside for some years during which he became a famous 
dramatist. He. then spent two years re-writing the book, and it was 
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great friends, Hilaire Belloc y : -‘ A Ml 1 

and G. K. Chesterton, bears ; K / - . I 

out the truth of this portrait. HHHpy 1 

I would add that Baring’s a k ^9|j 

own book, The Puppet Show . " 1 

of Memory amplifies the por- ^ f ‘ Jf 

trait. It is one of his most /y 1 ’ Jl § 

beautiful books. >*;y MSXBm^k^ mm 

Baring was born into a rich Mm 

and influential family in 1874, >«. \yMmF JH| 

the fourth son of Lord Revel- H.'/V/r 

stoke. He entered the diplo- % „ j£| 8jgj| 

matic service in 1898 and • .jjflk mk 

served in the embassies in ’ % § ;||p v - ; "It 

Paris, Copenhagen and Rome. ■•'#% a y " 

After some years he resigned, ’ Ilf] 

and became a war correspon- IBhSI ■ ■ ftl 

dent, working in Manchuria, 

Russia and the Balkans. He f||jjfe J 

served during the 1914 war, 

and in 1925 was made a Wing Commander. Round that frame- 
work, this bizarre ai*d even eccentric character wove a fabric 
of events as colourful and decorative as anything in the Russian 
ballet. His aunt, Lady Ponsonby, relates a typical example of this 
picturesque way of living. She once remarked to him that she did 
not like him in pince-nez, and asked if he must really wear them. He 
replied “I won’t if you don’t Eke them, darling”, and flung them into 
the fire. No wonder that his “tearing spirits combined with what 
appeared to be an easy smiling irresponsibility caused many to look 
on him as a lovable and gifted lunatic”. 

But this side of the man, with his aristocratic eccentricities, his 
practical jokes, his indifference to the conventions and to the correct 
moves in career-making, does not appear in his writing. On the con- 
trary, as soon as we come to the world of his art, we come to a bare, 
desolate land, whose beauties emerge only gradually, after we have 
become acclimatized. Both in verse and prose he writes with a de- 
liberate flatness, £ drooping rhythm, as though a great weariness and 
desolation of spirit possess him. The general aspect of his work is 
one of sadness, a deep sadness that is less active than pessimism, but 
more penetrating. It comes upon the soul of the feader, producing a 
sense of loneliness, of being face to face with oneself and finding the 
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einemann 3s. 6d. plays: Diminutive Dramas (1911) h 
autobiography: *The Puppet Show of j ( )> 

essays: *Lost Diaries (1913), Duckworth 4s. ' 
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- poems: Selected Poems (1930) 
—mas (1911), Heinemann 2s 6d 
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JOHN BUCHAN 

1875-1941 

John^ Buchan, who died in 1941, under a glar 
was a son of the manse”. His life, like that o; 
been one glorious tug-of-war between the man o 
of ktters His energy and achievement were eno 
exceeded that of many writers whose lives have 1 
to the profession of letters. Yet, in addition t< 
career in public affairs that was so demonstrative 
“ d d °f e Reality, that he ended as Baron Tw< 
Generai of Canada, a dignity which covered a 
oich as the Chancellorship of Edinburgh Uni 
ounseHorsUp. As Governor General ofCanad 
light, m spite of age and increasing ill-health t, 



parts of that vast 
Commonwealth , 
and to make 
himself one of 
the most popu- 
lar and beloved 
representatives 
whom the King 
has ever sent 
there. 

That popular- 
ity was precisely 
the one which he 
made all his life 
as a writer. It 
was due to his 
love of advent- 
ure, and his boy- 
ish delight in a 
struggle against 
adverse condi- 
tions. The dis- 
cipline of the 
Scottish scholar, 
something uni - 
que, perhaps, in 
the history of 
European cul- 
ture, is exempli- 
fied in John 
Buchan’s per- 
sonality. With a 
sound classical 
education he did 
well at Oxford, 
and established 
a method of 
thought and writ- 
ing which served 
him lifelong. Its 
spareness, clarity 


Topical Press 

John Buchan as Governor-General of Canada in 
the regalia of a Red Indian chief * 
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MAURICE BARING 
and suppleness were <" 
imbibed during his education: 
the man himself. 7 
with intense, almost gimlet < 
nose and a fine, accented skull, 
whom he wrote a short study in 
books because he wrote, perhaps 
characteristics. The adventure 

Roman General were such as he 

discipline of self, the simplicity of habit, 
his own and other affairs, the 
also significant of the events a 
In addition to this severe!' 


due partly to the traditions which he had 

a; partly to a natural tendency i n 

n person, he looked as he wrote; thin, keen 
: eyes a bony face with a pronounced 

1. He was like the Julius Caesar about 

iort study m 1932. I think it is one of his best 
lously, a portrait of his own 
achievements of the great 
fully appreciate. The iron 
the methodical ordering of 
patient recording of them; these were 
nd rulings of John Buchan’s own life, 
controlled self, however, there was 
He was also a Scot in his love of the 
ntly at his side as man of affairs and 
. a W1 | ful se tf that broke silence far less fre- 
;aders wished. It wrote poems, and it produced 
and imagination as Witchwood, and the famous 
d Greenmantle . 

' wntmg is always colourful and associated with 
it his romanticism ruled him. But not even the 
■economic reader will carp at a method which was so 
gracefully presented m the prose stvle of such 


novels; Prester John (1910), Nelson 2s. 6d 

ujj * Greenmantle (1916), Nelson 2s. 6c 
Hodder 2s. 6d. (the above three books are incl 
nay s Adventures”, Hodder 6s 
Midwinter (1923), Hodder 2s, 
biography: *Montrose (1928), Hodder Is 
Walter Scott (1933), Cassell 9s. 6d.- *OIiver 

♦Augustus (1937), Hodder 23s. r— 

Nelson, 4 vols., 8s. 6d. each; Episodes of the 

Great War (1938). autobiography; 


♦The Thirty-Nine Steps 
♦Mr. Standfast (1919), 
led in “Sir Richard Han- 
, , - rer (1922), Hodder 2s. 6d.; 

6d.; -Witch Wood (1928), Hodder 2s. 6d. 

6d.; Julius Caesar (1932); Sir 
Cromwell (1934), Hodder 21s.; 
history: History of the Great War (1921) 
Great War (1936); Naval 
-Memory Holds the 
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EDGAR WALLACE J^SHfVAPW 

1875-1932 

mivimi : 

Edgar Wallace was one of the greatest figures in what might 
be called, without snobbery or disrespect, the underworld of the 
British literary scene during the interregnum between the last war 
and the present one. From another point of view, the now de-moded 
one which looked upon writers as vagabonds, he was the complete 
writer, a vagabond of vagabonds. Bom in the gutter, he quickly 
learned the commerce of the gutter, its politics , morals , tolerance^ and 
wisdom. While still a child, he was selling newspapers in Ludgate 
Circus, the centre of the English world of ink and paper. He went to 
sea, he became a soldier, and drifted from that to reporting war-news 
from South Africa. At the end of that war, when he was twenty-six, 
he returned to Ludgate Circus and for a time edited the London 
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EDGAR WALLACE 

Evening News He went from this job to explore the scandal of ,t 

TJ TT 8 ' “ d * here found the ”»terial to write that 
probably hw best and most human books, War, oftkeRhZpZ 

of the River, and Bosambo of the River, which ran seriallv ’in n 

hagem^ ^ a ^ azme memorable illustrations by the artisteGreifen- 

woridTid“b1 r trr - tha * * 

by first-hand fxper £«, whS S,. tt' 

Dickens. He knew the ivorld of . umtfd'^ ^ b? 

race meetings, army, merchant service, and ihe colonit ’TS®' 

thing in his make-up prevented him from exploiting it in a th™ 6 ' 
dimensional way. PerhaDs his park- r P _» ,? . rt m a three- 

*at he doubted even rite existence of hu££ “ d 
that we are all creatures of chance th * ^ 'a + racter, and believed 

He would not have said so, however FTp m .j- . . 
ever. He worked within the ranae nf i? made no cIaims wh at- 
steppedoutofit His autnhl T J ex P enence > and never 
a Z who had no“tera“ pSS;f ‘ %t “ * ^ "■“"«* k 

roundel, l fT* b “ ^ 

Ludgate Circus for him t . undred languages, returning to 

by 

stock in trade. He worked as WhI n Psychology, was his 

money, he aS fast made 

gutter philosophy? We shall never know for Srelfnoh T 
inscrutable than the complete extravert.’ nobody more 

iSs. S^PeopkT^ Win 

^zzzZeZt^di r §«“ 
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G. M. TREVELYAN 

b. 1876 


In my comment on H. A. L. Fisher, I welcomec 
of two historians amongst the literary figures discusse 
The other historian is George Macaulay Trevelyan, i 
1876, he was edu- 

cated in the best | , . ' | v V 

traditions of nine- I 
teenth century 

Liberalism. His ^ 

father was also a 

historian and nep- ^ \ 

hew of Lord Mac- 

aulay. His two eld- ^ 

er brothers have A 

also been distin- n v 1 * ^ .«/f 

guished, the one as 

a statesman and . >f*j 

the other as a 

poet and translat- i|||| 

orfromtheGreek. 

He has been true 

to his early envir- £yH8 

onment and his 

family outlook. He & §||§ ' |J| g /* . 

married the MHi 
daughter of the 

famous Victorian ^^8 f „ 

novelist, Mrs. H , / 

Humphrey Ward. I 
In his outlook 

as a historian he is more romantic than Fisher. ] 
kinsman Macaulay, he prefers to work more color 
restricted periods His most popular book, however. 
History of England, published in 1926. It is to be < 
that published by John Richard Green in 1874. 
his own history that “it is a history, not of English Ki 
Conquests, but of the English people”. The same i 





JOHN MASEFIELD 

b. 1878 

John Masefield, bom in Herefordshire in 1878 is 
elder statesmen of the world of English letters. His ’can 
reactl0ns ’ both m his work and in the pub 
6 / S / 1CVer been half-measure about.the 
■RZZgZSLTS** *. hiS “ “*? P°etry itself. 


circumstances 


* JOHN MASEFIELD 

of his life and his personality. The early death of his father threw 
him at an early age into the world. After a training on the ship 
Conway (a school for the British Merchant Service) he went to sea 
and served before the mast. Then for two years he earned his living 
in America, at one time working in a carpet factory (an adventure 
which he has recorded in an autobiographical study called In the 
Mill , a book of characteristic spareness and beauty). After that he 
came to England again, determined to find fame and fortune as a 
writer. He succeeded, but it took a long’ time. 

For years he worked as a journalist, and learned a technique of' 
quick, nervous prose which has affected the whole of his literary 
activities. During that time he published several books of verse, the 
most notable being Salt-water Ballads in 1902. Success came, how- 
ever, in 1911, when a long narrative poem called The Everlasting 
Mercy appeared in The English Review. That issue of a sober periodical 
had to be reprinted several times. Masefield had achieved the im- 
possible. He had made the great British public read contemporary 
poetry, an event which had not occurred since the death of Tennyson. 
This success he followed up with several other long poems ima like 
manner: The Widow in the Bye Street, Dauber , and others, which cul- 
minated some years later(1919)in the best in this manner with Reynard 
the Fox. • 

During this time, other lyrical and occasional poetry poured from 
his pen, and it continues to do so. In 1923 a volume called Collected 
Poems appeared, and it has sold some two hundred thousand copies. 
But his work has overflowed that volume as a fountain overflows a 
wine-bottle. In addition to this, his output in prose has been prolific, 
and in later years has tended to exceed his work in verse. Novels, 
tales of adventure, plays, short stories and books for boys, essays and 
studies of matters military, personal and literary, make up a biblio- 
graphy which is enormous. Such industry, in such quality, following 
so great an initial success, has kept him abreast of the tide of letters. 
He has been awarded honorary degrees, has been made Poet Laureate 
in succession to the late Robert Bridges, and finally has been honoured 
with the Order of Merit, the highest distinction which Britain can 
offer to one of her sons. 

He deserves this recognition, and I believe that time will show 
approval by allowing much of his prose and verse to survive. For 
there is throughout his work one quality which does not date, and 
which belongs to no fashion. It is fervour. Hardly a poem amongst 
his huge collection is unmarked by it. It sweeps through all he has 
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J O HN MASEFIELD 

written like a mighty south-west wind, spiced and laden with sea-salt. 
He has written much of the sea and sailors; but his writing about the 
land, and the remote country of the human soul, is just as tonic and 
invigorating. His early work, indeed, was blown to pieces by that 
fervour. He had no time for self-criticism and the perfecting of his 
technique. Much of his verse is loose in structure, journalistic and 
sometimes emotionally over-emphasized and feverish. He slapdashed 
his effects, and dealt in crude emotions. His outlook has always been 
direct, that of a boy or a sailor. He has worshipped woman in a 
purely uncritical and unintimate way, saying “Kneel to the beautiful 
women who bear us this strange brave fruit”. It is colourful, but un- 
subtle. 

Later, however, and especially in his prose, this exuberance has 
cooled down to a laconic terseness. His recent tales have the same 
directness as the early ones, but age has given his objectiveness a 
variety and a more intricate perception. But it has not robbed him 
of his boyish clarity of vision, and his capacity for delight. 

poems: Salt Water Ballads (1902); *The Everlasting Mercy (1911), Sidg- 
wick 3s. 6d.; *The Widow in the Bye Street (1912), Sidgtcick 3s. 6d.; 
♦Dauber (1913), Heinemann 6s.; *Good Friday (1915); *Reynard the Fox 
(1919), Heinemann 6s.; *(!ollected Poems (1932), Heinemann 15s. novels: 
♦Sard Harker (1924); *Odtaa (1926); Basilissa (1940), Heinemann 8s. 
history: Gallipoli (1916); *The Nine Days’ Wonder (1941). criticism: 
Shakespeare and the Spiritual Life (1929), O.U.P. 3s. auto- 
biography: In the Mill (1941), Heinemann 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT LYND 

b. 1879 

'"The art of the essay/which was so popular during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in England, has fallen upon neglectful days. 
Few British publishers to-day care to venture with little volumes of 
musings, personal causeries. whimsical reflections upon life and 
letters. They know that such publications are little more profitable 
than books of verse. Therefore essayists are not welcomed at their 
doors. 

There are one by two exceptions, however, and of these few practi- 
tioners of i. graceful ar^/perhaps the last of- the arts of a civilization 
of leisure, the most outstanding is Robert Lynd, who is also widely 
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known as “YY” because 
of his weekly essay i n 
The New Statesman and 
Nation . 

It is characteristic of 
Robert Lynd to be time- 
less. Bom in 1879, son 
of an Ulster divine, ht 
might have been an ob- 
vious survival from the 
’nineties. But he is no 
such thing. He might 
again, have been one of 
the Fabian reformers, or 
a maker of Edwardian 
Utopias, working in the 
drawing office of H. G. 
Wells. Again he is no 
such thing. He -might 
have bided his time, and 
emerged eventually a- 
rtiongst the intellectuals 
of Bloomsbury, helping 

ISfeithel 1 PaCkCtS Hke dessicated S0U P' ^ButW^noUn thl't 

What then, is he? He is Robert Lynd. He writes as though he still 
has infinite leisure, yet he is the literary editor of one of our most 

S?eet U Md l T?’ ^ ^ t0 mUCh ° f his time * 

btreet And he has to farm out a half of his persopality and energy 

events and 1^ ’ ^7”’ WCekIy commentary upon passing 

events and flotsam and jetsam has accumulated through the passage 

of over twenty years into a philosophy of life. S P g 

A philosophy of life, a retention of the spirit of leisure- these are 

iteoTd™ at tS T h ^ CSSayiSt WCarS WiA a ne sBgen c e, like a favour- 
ite old coat. Time and experience have made that coat fit his person- 

mUCh m ° r - t0 the man than t0 the 
tolor. The pockets bulge, the seams are patched. It is Robert Lvnd’s 

wif nd r U,d bC reCOgnized if he Ieft it: lying about 
, ^ h3t> f en ’ ° n r e ma y 38 k a &mn, is this pervading personality? One 
of his volumes of collected essays is called In Defence of Pink It 



ROBERT LYND 

suggests a mental attitude of sitting on the fence, of a temporizing 
liberalism. But that is said of Lynd and is at once known by the 
speaker to be wrong, inadequate. Give Lynd a label and he will be 
sure to mislay, it. I should prefer to say that his advocacy of “pink- 
ness” is a plea for tolerance. Indeed, he has made a technical device 
of tolerance. Examine his essays, and you will see how he builds up' 
an argument by a skilful illustration of exceptions; how he re-absorbs 
those exceptions, and closes down with a neat, swift stroke that shows 
no temporizing hand. With all his tolerance, Lynd is implacable in his 
detestation of bunkum and brutality. His taste is unerring. As a 
critic of morals and art he is stable because he knows his own in- 
stincts and their foundations in a tradition which he can defend fully 
and consciously. Sanity, a deep, penetrating humour bom from a 
love of his fellowmen, a quick appreciation of nature, these are 
faculties of an essayist who perhaps pleases himself in being decep- 
tive. His depth, like that of a clear pool into which the sun is shining, 
is greater than it seems./Such is Robert Lynd, still eluding the critic. 

essays. Art and Letters (1921), Duckworth 4s.; The Pleasures of Ignorance 
(1928), Methuen 4s.; *Dr. Johnson and Company (1928), Hodder 3s. 6d.; 
*Books and Authors (1929), Cape 3s. 6d.; Both Sides of the Road (1934)’ 
Methuen 6s.; Searchlights and Nightingales (1939), 
ected Essays (1923), Dent Is. 2d. 


LYTTON STRACHEY 

1880-1932 

Throughout the nineteenth century the art of biography 
Britain was little more than an extension of that employed by 
monumental mason, who buried his subject under a weight of 
angels and urns filled with artificial flowers. The two or three volume 
“official” records of the lives of the great moved in procession to 
lending libraries shortly after the earlier procession of each distin- 
guished corpse to the cemetery. Only the virtues of the dead 
touched upon, and if there happened to be no virtues, certain 
properties of biography could be drawn upon. 

In 1907 this technique was rudely broken by Edmund Gosse, 
his cruelly skilful pen portrait of his father, in Father and Son. 
body followed this lead until in 1918 Lytton Sfrachey published 
Eminent Victorians, a gallery of portraits of Cardinal Manning, 
Florence Nightingale, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and General Gordon! 
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as representative of the outstanding char 
acteristics of our national temper during the nineteenth century 

“offilrT Wer J P t d a ChalIenge t0 the old methodTf 
fficial biography in which Strachey pointed out that “if the 

historian is wise he will attack his subject in unexpected place! 
he will fall upon the flank, or the rear; he will shoot a sudden, reveal- 
ing searchlight into obscure recesses, hitherto undivined” 

In the hands of this 
gifted and fastidious re 
writer, that method f|: 
was triumphant. Stra- 

chey, compelled by an fife Pi- l®':; 

invalid physical con- ia| , ' 0$®k JHBh 

stitution to remain a H- 

spectator of life, was t|i§ iil WBW [-. : 


* mhim* 





LYTTON STRACHEY 

Strachey’s mind worked with devastating selectiveness. His prose, as 
drawn and languid as his physical articulations, accumulated strength, 
like the silken threads that tied down Gulliver in the land of Lilliput. 
It reached its most perfect achievement in his next study, Queen 
Victoria (1921). Here his ability to combine affection for his subject 
with a ironic selection of its aspects found full scope. Queen Victoria 
is a model of its kind, and has influenced biographers variously gifted, 
such as the robust and witty Philip Guedaila, and the gentle Lord 
David Cecil. 

So complete was T * 
the author hesitated to follow it 


this literary success, so finely rounded off, that 

up. Seven years passed before he 

published Elizabeth and Essex , but by this time the rubber cushion of 
his vitality was already deflating. Further, he proved to be uneasy 
and confused in the garish and violent world of the Renaissance, 
whereas he had been confident amongst the antimacassars of the 
Victorian era. Queen Victoria remained his masterpiece. As a literary 
critic he was inclined to the most civilized and artificed of work. 

His Landmarks inFrench Literature contains perhaps the most illumin- 
ating study of Racine ever written by an Englishman. 

biography: ^Eminent Victorians (1918), Chatto 4s. 6d.; *Queen Victoria 
(1921), Chatto 4s. 6d.; Elizabeth and Essex (1928), Chatto 4s. 6d.; *Pbr~ 
traits in Miniature (193f), Chatto 4s. 6d. essays: ^Landmarks in French 
Literature (1912), O.U.P. 3s.; Books and Characters, French and English 
(1922), Chatto 4s. 6d. 

VIRGINIA WOOLF(^&« 

1882-1941 MMAD UN(Y£^ 

An intellectual aristocracy is one which is likely to outlast 
any other kind of exclusiveness. Landed proprietors and plutocrats 
may vanish from the structure of human society, but snobbery will 
always find a niche. This on moral and humane grounds is to be 
regretted. Artistically, it has always produced certain exquisite 
results. Much of the finest literature of the eighteenth century was 
made within such an enclosure, and in our own time we have the 
productions of the Bloomsbury school, known to an irreverent out- 
side world as the Highbrows. Their goddess, their Pallas Athena, was 
Virginia Woolf. 

By birth and up-bringing she was trained for the part. Bom in 
1882, she was the daughter of a pivotal literary figure of the later 
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Victorian age, Sir Leslie Stephen, editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. She was related both to the Darwin and the Strachey 
families. Her early life at home in London was thus saturated in 
culture. The great writers of that day frequented her father’s house 
and she sat at their feet. When in 1915 she published her first novel’ 
The Voyage Out, the influence of one of those early mentors, George 
Meredith, was plain. But even in this first essay in fiction, Virginia 
Woolfs originality shone with that elusive, amber glow which never 
left her work. From this beginning, her work offered a challenge to 
the accepted canons of the technique of fiction-writing. Bloomsbury 
supported that challenge, and before her second book appeared, she 
was already the mascot of the school of critics who proposed to carry 
the methods of the French impressionist painters into the making of 
English novels. s 

Controversy was inevitable, for Mrs. Woolf’s work, as it developed 
along its own line, tended more and more to outstrip the understand- 
ing of the general reader. That tendency is too subtle, of too com- 
plicated an origin, to be discussed briefly here. A profound examin- 
ation of aesthetic is involved. Sufficient to say that Mrs. Woolf, by 
precept and example, challenged the realistic school of fiction, in 
which character is. the predominant feature; character seen from the 
outside, and judged by its action and environment rather than by the 
mystery of personality from which it springs. Mrs. Woolf went even 
beyond personality. She wanted to dissociate emotion and even 
physical sensation altogether from individual identity. The people 
in her books tended to dissolve into a gpneral mist of sensibility, and 
this solution, compounded of human nature and the beauties, terrors, 
substances and essences of the universe at large, was held up by her 
fragile hand against the light of the sun. It was as though an invalid 
were examining her medicine before taking it, with valetudinarian 
over-keenness of vision fancying in that glass forms and shapes that 
in fact were not there. 

She was, in short, completely feminine in her work. She distrusted 
architecture, and was bored with the making of bricks. She thus 
made her stories by a deliberate avoidance of monumental stability. 
The stream of consciousness was never arrested, and no selection, for 
i representative purposes, was made from it. In this, she followed 
Proust and Dorothy Richardson, but she did it with a delicate, keen- 
sighted artistry that gave her work a tantalisingly contradictory 
quality. Here was a body of novels that avoided story, character- 
ization, crisis. Little of them 'could be remembered after reading. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Yet in the reading, detail after detail went by under an intense light, 
the light of a mind stripped of illusion and clumsiness. Further, the 
author’s senses worked with that added intensity which one feels in 
convalescence, during the first walk after a long illness. The world 
looks diminished, intensified, everything framed and isolated. That 
abnormal appreciation of the passing phenomenon is expressed by 
Virginia Woolf in a prose as lucid as her vision. Her work is there- 
fore something new in English letters, something which even her 
own idolators cannot spoil. 

novels: *The Voyage Out (1915), Hogarth 6s.; *To the Lighthouse (1927) 
Dent (Everyman), 3s.; *The Waves (1931), Hogarth 6s.; The Years (1937)’ 
Hogarth 6s. essays: *The Common Reader (1925); *A Room of One’s 
Own (1929), Hogarth 6s.; Walter Sickert: a Conversation (1934), Hogarth 
Is. 6d. biography: Flush (1933), Hogarth 5s.; Roger Fry (1940), Hogarth 
12s # 6d. 


ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON 

b. 1882 

c 

A mathematician of international fame, Dr. G. H. Hardy, has 
said austerely that mathematics is a mental activity practised success- 
fully only by young people, and that its genius, its revelations, rarely 
visit the ageing mind. This pronouncement, doubtless made in the 
weariness and humility of spirit that accompany a life of dedication, 
is one which might apply to the other two great systems of symbol- 
ism, music and poetry . Certainly these two last have a substantiality 
in human nature, and are thus able to be fed from personal experience 
in the everyday world. But even so, their practice involves that con- 
stant strain which is always to be felt, as though it were a law of 
nature, between the symbol and the substance. 

We escape, for the moment, from this sad contemplation, by re- 
membering the life and work of Sir Arthur Eddington, O.M. The 
passing of the years appears not to have robbed this great mathe- 
matician and physicist of his ability for wandering, like the young 
Newton, “through strange seas of thought, alone”. With Professor 
A. N. Whitehead, he has done much to keep the whole philosophic 
and physical field of knowledge impregnated with the experimental 
ideas of relativity. His work is beyond the comprehension of the 
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of Relativity is a profound moral and ethical force. It is an explosive, 
which is still in process of blowing up the foundations of the Aristo- 
telean world upon which the Christian civilization has hitherto shaped 

Eddington’s work as an astronomer can be appreciated only by the 

+v>a Avnlntinn nf rotating masses, and 


of the give and take of energy by the constituent gases of stars fa 
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ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON 

layman, and I, as one of them, have no competence to say much 
about it here. I can only point to its importance, and to the part he 
has played in carrying the new ideas into the realms of everyday 
thought and even everyday conduct. For make no mistake, the idea 
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ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON 

matter involving their gravitational force and process) are probably 
amongst the most original and valuable of his contributions to science. 
He is more popularly known as an exponent of the theory of Rela- 
tivity, and his work in this hardly more tangible area has made his 
name a household word, together with that of Einstein, whose genius 
he has served so humbly yet so independently. 

Bom in 1882, he soon showed his mathematical bent (in this matter 
running true to type, for the mathematical r gift is usually a precocious 
one). At the age of twenty-five he was already a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, having been Senior Wrangler three years earlier. 
Official recognition, both in his own country and abroad, has been 
lavish. Universities all over the world have awarded him honorary 
degrees. He was knighted in 1930, given the Order of Merit in 1938. 
He is unmarried, and lives still in Cambridge, where he directs the 
Observatory. 

The book which introduced him to the larger public was published 
in 1928, the year in which he was awarded the Medal of the Royal 
Society. Its title, The Nature of the Physical World , explains its pur- 
pose. It is written in a style as simple and lucid as the nature of the 
work permits. Its aim is to explain to the ordinary citizen where 
man now stands in his knowledge of the universe. The effort is al- 
most superhuman, so technical has science ^become during the past 
fifty years, and so mysterious in its symbolism. He succeeds in con- 
ducting the reader beyond the barrier of the atom, that conception 
hitherto the boundary of all ‘physical knowledge, and he makes it 
clear how “the external world of physics has thus become a world of 
shadows”. This is startling enough, and it looks as though he is 
about to lead us back into the arms of the philosopher Berkeley, 
once so condignly rejected by Dr. Johnson, the apostle of common- 
sen^e. But Professor Eddington has now the equipment to steer 
clear of the fogs of subjectivism. “Science aims”, he says, “at con- 
structing a world which shall be symbolic of the world of common- 
place experience”. And his whole emphasis is upon that symbolism. 
He insists upon its artificiality, which he compares with that of the 
alphabet. But he follows this by showing how the human mind, in a 
miraculous act inexplicable by science, can endow that latter-day 
symbolism, as it has endowed the alphabet, with a living substantial- 
ity nearer to the final and time-surviving reality of all things, than 
matter can ever be. So escaping the dangers of subjectivism, he leads 
us nearer to that sublime vision by which Spinoza, three hundred 
years ago, unified the worlds of being and of appearance. But now 
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the process is, in a maimer, factual, and one that enables the practical 
man to follow. Let us hope that the practical man will not abuse 
the privilege. 

science: Stars and Atoms (1927), O.U.P. 7s. 6d.; *The Nature of the 
Physical World (1928), Dent {Everyman), 3s.; Science and the Unseen 
World (1929), Unwin 2s. 6d.; *The Expanding Universe (19^§), C.U.P.. 


There was a period, a phase, in British intellectual and emotional 
life which we might call the Nineteen- tens. It produced the genera- 
tion which went to 
( ■ n 
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He was a child of the theatre. Born in 1883, he was the son of 
Edward Compton, a celebrated actor, and of the American, Virginia 
B ateman, who came of a famous family of actors and actresses. John 
Addington Symonds, and John Birkbeck Hill, two distinguished 
literary figures of the Victorian era, were relatives. So the young 
man who came down from Oxford (an Oxford undergoing a precious 
and “poetic” phase) just before the last war, was richly endowed. 
He spent the first handful of his riches in writing a play, The 
Gentleman in Grey , which was produced in Edinburgh ini 907. Four 
years later his first novel, The Passionate Elopement, appeared, and 
was well received. In 1912, however, a large and enthusiastic public 
began to take notice of him after the publication of his novel of 
theatre life. Carnival showed all the characteristics which he has ever 
since retained. It has a wild vein of humour and wilful fancy, a 
rollicking sense of farce, a faculty for portraying cockney types of the 
more raffish kind, and above all, a rich and glamorous delight in the 
theatre and all that pertains to it (even including theatrical lodgings 
and the shabby bohemianism enforced by the economics of the 
profession). 

From this somewhat highly coloured world, Compton Macken- 
zie next turned to a more interior one. But he presented it with the 
same faculty for dramatic intensity. In Sinister Street, a novel in 
two volumes, he projects himself from childhood to the threshold of 
manhood, including the almost fatal years at the university. The 
book started a new vogue. From that time novels poured by the 
dozen from the press, all claiming to reveal the inner workings of the 
adolescent soul during its desperate adventures at public school and 
university. But none of them had the quality of Sinister Street, which 
transcended the individual experience of the author, and spoke for 
the whole of his generation, with its sense of fin de siecle, of weariness, 
of nostalgia for it knew not what, of wrestlings with the ambition for 
self-expression and a means of escape from the mechanization which 
appeared to be clamping down on society, even that lucky section of 
society which could afford to spend the impressionable years of youth 
at school and university. 

As an appendage to Sinister Street, the versatile author wrote Guy 
and Pauline, a romance laid in the West Country during a spring, 
summer and autumn of one of those years of indecision when youth 
has just come down from college and is waiting to begin the task of 
living. It is a book through which thistledown floats. It is l ush with 
water-scenes round the cottage called, characteristically, Plashers 
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Mead, where the young man and the maid wake shyly to first love. It « 
is absurd, exquisite, lovely, and heart-breakingly sad. 

But the war came, and interrupted such flute-music. Compton 
Mackenzie turned his romanticism to more'active purposes. He went 
out to the Mediterranean and was engaged in Secret Service work, a 
role which suited him. He made the most of it. He made it more 
even than it purports to be in fiction, as his subsequent volumes of 
Memoirs show. Since thfen, he has returned to writing, has bought 
an island in the Hebrides, where he lives and writes, and runs his 
hobbies, such as Scottish Nationalism, and the magazine called The 
Gramophone. He is a colourful figure in the British literary scene, 
with an imaginative equipment which he has not yet fully exploited. 


m ■ 


novels: The Passionate Elopement (1911); *Carnival (1912); *Sinister 
Street (1913); *Guy and Pauline (1914), O.U.P. 3s.; *Sylvia Scarlett 
(1917); Poor Relations (1919); Rich Relations (1920); *The Four Winds 
of Love (1937), Rich & Cowan , 4 vols., 8s. 6d.-10s. 6d. each, memoirs: 
Gallipoli Memories (1929); Greek Memories (1932), Chatto 10s. 6d. 


HUGH WALPOLE 

1884-1941 
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Sir Hugh Walpole, who died in 1941 at the age of fifty-seven has 
had one of the most full and successful lives of any contemporary 
British writer. He had no early struggle, at least against circum- 
stances. The son of a Bishop of Edinburgh, he was in comfortable 
quarters all his life, and knew nothing of poverty, social humiliation, 
and the difficulties of self-education. In consequence, he appeared 
as a man of open and generous disposition, in after years shining as a 
warm patron of younger writers, and an active statesman on the 
political side of the world of letters. He was knighted in 1937. Yet 
after his death, the obituary notices were almost uniformly severe 
and even hostile. The critics seemed to be united in an instinctive 
feeling that Walpole had done a little too well out of a limited talent. 

That talent, however, was considerable and it did not fail him 
during the whole of his literary activity. Early in life he set out to be a 
professional writer, and he maintained this industry to the end. It is 
a worthy aim, especially in a time when so many dabblers and 
amateurs in the art tend to lower the standard of craftsmanship. 
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through in this Balzac-like ambition. But he over-estimated his own 
simplicity. He was not so candid, so open-natured as he imagined 
Running through his genial fecundity was a streak of something odd* 
perverse, suspicious. It took the form of queer subterfuges, and in 
its extreme manifestation gave to his work a touch of horror , of cruelty, 
which re-acted upon the author and made him over-emotional and 
even hysterical. 

This, however, did not interfere with his popularity as a novelist. 
Maybe it hastened his success by stamping his work with an origin- 
ality which it would not otherwise possess. For he had little poetic 
vision, and no poetic verbal gift, to distinguish his work from that 
of. a good journeyman storyteller. 

As a storyteller he was capital. His tales are all persuasive to read, 
and their variety of theme is a sign of his range of interest and 
enthusiasm. He 
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During the last war Walpole served on the Russian Red Cross, 
and this experience by bringing him into contact with Russian culture 
and literature enabled him more consciously to understand the darker 
side of his nature, and to bring it under control. His novel, The 
Dark Forest, is an example of that synthesis. 

Meanwhile, the sunnier side of his nature expanded. Novels in 
the manner of Anthony Trollope (The Cathedral and The OldLadies), 
led to an ambitious work in several volumes. This Saga, called The 
Herries Chronicle, is a complex of four tales laid in the Lake District 
of England, and covering a period of over a century, and several 
generations of a Lakeland family against a scenic and historical back- 
ground painted in the manner of Sir Walter Scott. It has been 
enormously popular, and the Lakes of England are not infrequently 
referred to as “The Herries Country”, just as Wessex is sometimes* 
called “The Hardy Country” 

It is still too soon to estimate what place, if any, Walpole will 
take in the Pantheon of English letters. He remains at present a 
puzzling figure, sunny and expansive on one side, slightly sinister 
on the other. 


novels: The Wooden Ho/se (1909), Dent 2s.; *Mr. Perrin and Mr. Trail 1 
(1911), Dent (Everyman) 3s.; Fortitude (1913); *The Dark Forest (1916), 
Macmillan 3s. 6d.; *The Cathedral (1922), Macmillan 3s. 6d.; *The Old 
Ladies (1924), Macmillan 3s. 6d.; Wintersmoon (1928), Macmillan 
3s. 6d.; *The Herries Chronicle (1939), Macmillan 12s. 6d.; Blind Man’s 
House (1941), Macmillan 8s. 6d. 
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SWINNERTON 

b. 1884 
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Perhaps, to readers abroad who wish to understand the English 
scene and character, the main attraction of Frank Swinnerton’s books 
will be their faithful portraiture of London and its people. He is the 
Londoner par excellence . There have been, and are, Cockney writers, 
who put on record the whimsies and broad humour, the appalling 
toneless dialect, the communal habits of the Cockney. But such 
work does not include the less picturesque but larger and more 
representative life of the obscure millions who have neither patois 
nor pearl buttons to make them immediately recognizable. These 
Londoners, who inhabit the vast suburbs and those self-contained 
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villages still to be found in the heart of the greatest city in the world, 
are a body of people with a tradition of quietness and persistence. 
V ; That tradition has resisted tyrants, and it has taught kings that con- 

i stitutionalism is the best policy. It has resisted all extremes, its 

weapons being obstinacy and ridicule. Its strength is in its passive- 
ness and humility. During the war of 1914-18, the anonymous 
Londoner did much toward the smashing of the German military 
machine. To-day, with much of his tangible history in ruins round 
him, that Londoner still defies excess, bombast and arrogance. 

This then, is the character for whom Frank Swinnerton is the 
spokesman. He is himself a representative Londoner. He was born 
in Wood Green in 1884, but spent his childhood and youth in 
Clerkenwell, at the centre of London. At that time the capital had 
not begun to show signs of being cosmopolitan. It was then still the 
city which Dickens had pictured, with its filth, its chophouses, its 
| puritanism and its pints of porter. Swinnerton came of a stock of fine 
| craftsmen. His grandfather was aglass-cutter, and his father a copper- 
| engraver. In his work he shows the perfect combination of heredity 
and environment. His novels are models of craftsmanship. No 
I modern novelist, not even Arnold Bennett, whom he acknowledges 
as his master, is more patient, deliberate and skilful in the building 
| of a book’s general stricture, or more modest an artist in the handling 

I of prose. Such devotion and subordination of self must surely have 

I been handed down to him by his forbears. So much for his technique. 

;! What of the content of his work? Here, the tradition amid which 

he was born has shown its influence. The quiet tolerance shown by 
the Londoner, his suspicion of dogma, theory, and even of ideals; 
his shrewdness, quickness of perception (especially in estimating 
character); these are qualities which inform the novels and criticism 
of Frank Swinnerton. He says of himself,- “I observe many conven- 
tions from politeness, because I live among other people and do not 
* wish to offend their sensitivenesses; but the conventions mean 

nothing to me I am not interested in politics; a piece of good 

fortune for everybody, including myself. But politics involve dogmas, 
and in my view dogmas are the devil. I am only interested in any 
subject in the degree to which it illuminates human nature. ... I 
do not despise the intellect, but I dislike every form of exhibitionism 
and self-importance. And I have always written, not for the market, 
and not for the trifling prestige of a clique, but because the lives of 
what are called ordinary people have interested me more than any- 
thing else. ,, 
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In all that, he is a creature of his environment, a true Londoner 
But he is something more, something perhaps which he would not 
claim as having achieved. In all his novels he shows an intensity of 
moral force that rises to great beauty. Evil and charity take on visible 
embodiment in his work, through a variety of characters, all of whom 
owe something in their constitution to the genius of London, which 
broods over Swinnerton’s work as it broods over that of Dickens and 
George Gissing. But more than either of these, I should say that he 
has entered into the almost inexpressible day to day spirit of London 
and its people. In this, he has done for his native city what George 
Duhamel has done for Paris. The achievement is not one which can 
be easily estimated, for the substance which it handles is imponder- 
able. 

. There is also a practical side to Swinnerton’s life and work. He 
has spent the whole of his working life in the literary world. He 
began as an office boy in a publisher’s showroom, and during his 
servitude he educated himself and began to write. Fame and success 
came with his short novel Nocturne, in 1917. He has been publisher’s 
reader and star reviewer, two occupations which between them cover 
the whole field of literary disillusionment. His enthusiasm has sur- 
vived. He is still a creative writer. 

novels: The Three Lovers (1923); Summer Storm (1926); *The Two 
Wives (1939); *The Fortunate Lady (1941), Hutchinson 5s.; *The Thank- 
less Child (1942), Hutchinson 9s. 6d. critical studies: A London Book- 
man (1928), Seeker 3s. 6d.; *The Georgian Literary Scene (1935), Dent 
C Everyman ) 3s. autobiography: *Swinnerton (1937), Hutchinson 5s. 
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FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 

b. 1884 

If a reader from abroad should ask me to recommend a novelist 
who presents the English scene in its more serene aspects, I should 
at once urge upon him the Worcestershire tales of Francis Brett 
Young. Here is a writer about whom there has never been excited 
discussion, because his gifts are so ample and so patent. 

Bom in 1 884 in the rural Midlands of Worcestershire, he grew up 
in a countryside such as Shakespeare knew, amongst the most gentle 
and generous beauty which our island can offer. It affected him as 
it affected the mightier genius, by endowing his nature with a lyrical 
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spontaneity, a warm sensuous delight, that no later drama, no social 
conflict and no individual sense of tragedy have been able to. overlay. 
It is notable that Brett Young began his mature life with two activities, 
those of doctor and poet. These two approaches to life have given 
him a double source of supply for the later creation of his long list 
of novels, in which realism, a close knowledge of the material work- 
ings of English social life, is blended with a more removed contem- 
plation that sees his characters against, and par takin g 0 f, the back- 
ground of hills, rivers, meadows, cottages and .gardens, and pleasant 
old country mansions, all of which this author presents with a grace 
that reminds me of the water-colours of our David Cox. His books 
are so rich in this atmospheric quality that a sort of natural melan- 
choly impregnates them, and the reader is caught by a poignant 
nostalgia such as a lovely spring day sometimes evokes, when the 
blue sky, the returning swallows, the fiist cuckoo-shout, come upon 
the senses with a rapture that is also a sadness. 

Brett Young is no dynamic writer. His prose is calm and serene, 
moving with deliberation like the dawning tide of green over a larch- 
wood. In that same way, he works as it were from within his char- 
acters, and his scene and events; his instrument a close, poetic sym- 
pathy that expands from the heart of his theme, whence he starts by 
intuition, depending upon expansiveness to fonvey his discovery to 
the reader. The most perfect example of his method is to be found 
in the long novel Portrait of Clare, which in 1927 won him the James 
Tait Black Memorial Prize. In its essential Englishness, it is compar- 
able with Thomas Hardy’s Woodlanders and Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. All three works have a quality in common 
that must be missed by a reader who has not known the English 
countryside, its ancient kindness and customs, its intense verdure. 

o a green thought in a green shade” is a famous line of poetry that 
perhaps sums up this quality. 

But that is not the only aspect of Brett Young. His sympathy is 
not merely picturesque and atmospheric. His sensuousness creeps 
also into spiritual things. Portrait of Clare contains also two other 
outstanding qualities that will be found in all his books. The first 
1S ,7 IS for Portraying young love. In his delicacy and tenderness 
o an mg this theme, where knowledge dawns upon the adolescent 
mind, and Aucassin and Nicolette plight their troth against the evils 
of the world, Mr. .Brett Young has no equal to-day, and has indeed 
achieved something unique in our British fiction. The second 
quality is his power of handling the shadows of life. This same 
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novel has many scenes laid in the sweated trade of chain making, 
when before the intervention of the Trade Board Acts women and 
children worked in their homes, filthy slum cottages, forging the 
links of chains by hand in surroundings not fit for animals to live in. 
Those scenes, too, are unforgettable as Mr. Brett Young presents them. 

Finally, as a result of his experience during the last war, when he 
went as a military doctor to Rhodesia, he has given us Marching on 
Tanga , and such novels as The City of Gold , wherein he shows his 
capacity for handling a tale of warfare, and the nation-wide move- 
ments of a people seeking freedom and a new world where nature 
may once again be conquered and given that mellow, historical 
patina to which Mr. Brett Young’s nature so intimately responds. 

novels: The Dark Tower (1915); The Young Physician (1919); ^Portrait 
of Clare (1927); *Dr. Bradley Remembers (1938); The City of Gold (1939); 
Cotswold Honey (1940),. memoirs: ^Marching on Tanga (1917), 
Collins 3s. 6d. 
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LAWRENCE^. 

1885-1930 




Already a large literature has accumulated around the work and 
personality of David Herbert Lawrence. His impact upon society, 
and especially literary society, was so strange, so violent, that con- 
troversy and partizanship stillobscure the reader’s judgment, though 
this unhappy writer has been dead for twelve years. 

Bom in 1885, he was reared during the ugliest period of English 
culture, in the ugliest part of England. He was the child of .a Notting- 
hamshire coal-miner, and the conditions of his early life were prim- 
itive and spartan. The only tenderness that he knew was the love 
which his mother lavished upon him. Thus he was forced into an 
abnormally close relationship with her (a common psychological 
factor in the lives of the poor) from which he never escaped. It be- 
came a prison from which he was always trying to escape. But always 
it symbolized for him the beauty, the significance of love, which he 
could find nowhere else in a world of brutality and filth. 

With this early bias, he developed rapidly, for he was bom with 
abnormal intellectual faculties. Not enough attention has been paid 
to that fact. At thirteen, he won a scholarship to a secondary school, 
and* thence to Nottingham University. For some years he was a 
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teacher, but he set out to be a professional writer after *h« „ ... 
tion of his first novel, The White Peacock, in 1911 . He soS, ^ 
notice and made many literary friends, all of whom he treat 
suspicion. He never saw human society, and Zeluvtt^ 
society, as anything other than a conspiracy for patronizing anH // 
insulting him. This attitude is not unusual i/a self™? * $U ^ 
with Lawrence it was aggravated by his abnormal ser^bS / 
knowledge of his own power, and the irritability caused bv the 7k * 
cular body m which his spirit was so miserably housed HU 
toward his friends, and especially to those who tried to hefp 

Sm And H A made 2 Pr i ndple ° f *** hands t lat Sd 

him. And the curious thing is that he loved those friends non// 
less, while they were grateful to accept his abuse ** 

in fact, his personality was noble, austere, and marked bv ^ 

that lit his work and consumed Ms life I once emS^ // geDIUS 
weeks a young German refugee who proved to be J T 

by marriage. This man, when a boy of fourteen SZS \ ^ 
months in the Lawrence menage in Meric/ »H P j ! 4 T 6 

H, could do everything; coot, fuild .* 5 S rep"' 

SSH3 

01 mH? “ d P-Nems *****. 

Him and his mother/; W he 2 k fam ° US ' That book shows 
around the two figures That • ^ Un t0 S P in a wek mysticism 
diseased be^se/ /;/ mysticism is not easily described. It was 
woman as the con<sn ve r-emphatic and self-conscious. He saw 
effort of the male //arlff/? f ° rCe ofinertia sowing down the 

spider, consu/i her h W ° man > like Ae ^ale 

Such waTSe founlri 7 ? H 5 * Served her ^necessity. 
Nietzschean perhaps more hi t/ P fantasy, somewhat 

J base, he reared a th//f P athoIo gy of Weininger. On this 

himself, smash our prSente// / t I? Ch shoxM reassert 

present emasculated society of feminine softness 
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and inhibitions, and return to a Homeric state in which love rW 
intellectual effort and artistic creation should be one harmonious and 
free manifestation. It was a fine purpose, and a noble revolt against 
e sordid circumstances of the puritanism into which he had he 

to origins and his aim, wi 

and the effort to bridge brought him to an early death in Win’ 
In spite of this obsession, he was a vivid artist, inspired by a sense of 
close contact with things, the very substance of life, 7 which he 
recreated through a prose style that never fully ^od £ 

novels: *The White Peacock (1911); *Sons and Lovers (19U)- ru 
fernbow (191 5 ); The Lost Girl (1920); *Women in Love (1920V The 
Plumed Serpent (1926); The Woman Who Rode Away (1928V tIJ 
Chatterleys Lovers (1928); *The Man Who Died (1931) poSi? 
ted Poems (1928); Stories, Essays and Poems, Dent (Everyn^zT 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

1888-1923 

Katherine Mansfield is the pen-name 'of Kathleen Mansfield 
Beauchpp^ whose famity emigrated from London to New Zealand 

Pepvsin 1660 Kxth r . anCesto f’ a goldsmith, was mentioned by 
Pepys m 1660. Katherine was born in 1886. Her father, successful 

m business, was able to send her to London to be educated There 

mZe L ier ^ er ’l C0Usin ’ The Countess Russell, famous author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

She ST ine ? Ia ? fieIdbe A an to write while still a student in London 
She also practised music (the violin ’cello). At eighteen she returned 

1*™’ She had y 3mb r n dr ° Ve her back t0 London two years 

an ^ A ‘ R ' ° rage ’ the editor of The 

.. A , g : an mfluent -al weekly review, accepted her stories and 

fhTtitleofT T IarIy dUnng 1909 ~ 1L Thes o she collected under 

The book was well received, and the 

M dd[ Wn ! erS and Critics ' A ™ngst the critics was John 

Middleton Murry, whom she afterwards married 

WiA Mr ’ Murr >’ ber w ork was printed 
most exclusively by him, in various small literary journals and 

My m .he nanonal weekly, The Athenceunt, all Ztr h?s 
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ship. During his control of The Athenceum , Katherine reviewed 
novels there, and her critical work added much to her reputation. 
While thus engaged, she also published Bliss and The Garden Party , 
two collections of short stories. 

By that time, however, she was already ill with tuberculosis, and 
the rest of her life was a martyrdom through which her gentle and 
eager spirit gradually emerged triumphant.. She died at Fontain- 
bleau, near Paris, in January, 1923. After her death her husband 
edited her Journals, Letters, and Poems, and collaborated with Ruth 
Mantz in writing a biography of her. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Katherine Mansfield’s work is distinguished by an acute „k 
sensibility. She was highly conscious of her purpose as a writer S 
took infinite pains to collect impressions direct from life reco^ 
them in notebooks for future use. Her stories are frequentlvS g 
pared with those of the Russian master Tchehov. They clrtlT 

thTr r m0n T Cheh ° V ’ S ’ hei S htened tfSE* 

that over- keen visual quality, so often characteristic of genius set in 
consumptive body. Katharine Mansfield might simdariy be 

r* J 0h ? KeaK ' Like him ' h “ imagine, L ZZ 
I-"-* “wouh ^p wi,h ,hL 

It is truer however, to insist upon her originality. Her Ww 
show how she developed it, by a constant, Almost cruel self dif 
cipline of watchfulness and detachment. “All else fails but truth”' 

done?' ’ ^ ^ ratC ’ giVC Ae remainder of m y Me to it and it 

The result was work of an exquisite selectiveness, in incident 
image andphrase. She poured her vivid and alert personality into her 
stones. The effect was like that of water from a spring-head cluvh 
m a glass, and making its sides misty with a delicious coldness Her 
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T. S. ELIOT 

b. 1888 

^ appreciate the background from which the Complex per- 

two books The Last P teamsEIl ° t has ev olved, I would recommend 
two books. The Last Puritan by George Santayana, and New England- 

STJ OT’ h l ^ Wyck Br00k£ - The is a study Slhe 
conflict between the spirit of beauty and that grim isolated form of 

ssrsfisfos n t Eng, i nd , The * ££ t* 

decline and fall of the culture which sprang from that puritanism 
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1 What Van Wyck Brooks has had to say about the intense personal 
f struggle of Henry James to break away from the unique sectional 
civilization of nineteenth century New England may be applied to 
T. S. Eliot. It serves to explain the intellectual aristocratic attitude 
(one might even say, more cruelly, the snobbism ) which both writers 
assumed in order to cover up the pains of transplantation. Both 
chose to become English subjects, and to live in exclusive English 
circles. In effect, they moved from the most American exclusiveness 
to the most English, and remained indifferent to, and ignorant of, , 
the warm, crude life of the masses. 

Bom in 1888 in St. Louis, Missouri, Mr, Eliot was educated at 
Harvard, The Sorbonfie, and Merton College, Oxford. His scholar- 
ship is intense, selective within the ascetic requirements of a nature 
that is on principle astringent. He has become a dominant influence 
as a critic amongst the poets writing during the last twenty years in 
England, and that influence has been toward an almost sterilizing 
self-criticism, a repression due to a chilling of the spirit by doubts 
and disciplines. The buds of inspiration are nipped below a certain 
temperature, and it is due to Mr. Eliot’s processes of literary refrigera- 
tion that his own work, and that of his followers, has been sparse. 
Their garden is a rock-garden, whose few flowers are frequently 
miniature and drab of petal. But such blooms are the literary horti- 
culturalists* joy and pride. 

Such negative virtues, however, would not alone have made Mr. 
Eliot a great influence amongst other writers. Still less would they 
have carried him out to the wider public which has of recent years 
learned to enjoy his work, and to recognize him as the spokesman of 
what is likely to be a profound religious revival amongst thinking 
people. It may be that a regeneration of the Episcopalian Church 
is now in process, and is likely to affect the reconstruction of the post- 
war society of man. Mr. Eliot is, at least on the spiritual side, the 
voice of that regeneration. He must, therefore, possess a larger 
dynamic than his principle as a critic would allow him to admit. 
I suspect that he is more concerned with himself as a scholar than 
as an inspired singer. He has publicly repudiated the word “inspir- 
ation”. I believe time will revenge itself upon him for this lack of 
simple faith, this final mysticism by which the poet works. Lines 
which he has written without theory are likely to survive as his memor- 
ial, the final distillate of a personality which is, in spite of its case- 
hardening of culture, profoundly sensitive, alert to simple emotions 
of joy and sorrow, and as sensuous as an artist needs to be. The very 
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titles of his poems, in consecutive degrees of desiccation, suggest how 
he would disagree with this estimate: The Waste Land , Ash Wed- 
nesday , East Coker % Burnt Norton , Dry Salvages: the names become 
more and more lava-like. But where there is lava, there is a volcano 
within. It is that inward fire by which Mr. Eliot’s work- will live. 
Meanwhile, he prefers to present to the world a more cultivated self, 
from behind which he allots his inward joy and humour merely to 
peer suspiciously. 

"The tiger in the tiger-pit 
Is not more irritable than I. 

The whipping tail is not more still 
Than when I smell the enemy 
Writhing in the , essential blood 
Or dangling from the friendly tree. 

When I lay bare the tooth of wit 
The hissing over the arched tongue 
Is more affectionate than hate, 

More bitter than the love of youth 
And inaccessible by the young. 

Reflected from my golden eye 
The dullard knows that he is mad. 

Tell me if I am not glad!” 

poems: The Waste Land (1922), Faber 2s. 6d.; Ash Wednesday (1930), 
Faber 3s. 6d.; East Coker (1940), FjFber Is.; Burnt Norton (1941), Faber Is,; 
Dry Salvages (1941), Faber Is.; *Poems, 1909-25 (1925), Faber 3s. 64; 
*Later Poems, 1925-35 (1941), Faber 3s. 6d. plays: *Murder in the 
Cathedral (1935), Faber 2s. 6d.; Family Reunion (1939), Faber 7s, 6d. 
essays: Homage to John Dryden (1924), Faber 3s. 6d.; Selected Essays, 



PHILIP GUEDALLA 

b. 1889 


Like Lytton Strachey, almost his contemporary, Philip Guedalla 
is a literary historian and biographer who has specialized in the 
nineteenth century. One feels that Strachey mistimed his period 
and would have been more sympathetic and at home in the drier 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century. "Mr. Guedalla, however 
is most happy in the century of his choice. His taste, so far as 
we can judge from his prose style and the atmosphere in which 
his work is saturated, is consonant with that which ruled Britain 
m the day of the chiffonier, the antimacassar, and the rotund 
sofa. His sense of humour is Victorian. That is to say, it is florid 
robust, given to the pun and the rhetorical metaphor. He exudes 
warmth, colour and sentiment. It is not extravagant to liken his work 
m its texture and atmosphere, to the paintings of Mark Gertler and 
Matthew Smith. The fruity colours of all three shine beneath a 
richly lubricated surface. 

It is inevitable, in discussing Mr. Guedalla, to speak first of his 
technique, because it is the first thing which strikes upon the reader’s 
attention. From his opening sentence tc his last, this writer makes a 
conscious assault with wit, opulent image, dazzling juxtaposition of 
incidents and facts. He is seldom content to offer a plain narrative 
and to let his subject speak for itself. He must be in front of it as 
compere, pointing out significant traits, likenesses, absurdities; and 
reminding the reader of what has gone before, and what is happening 
elsewhere m the incongruous panorama of history. So fluent, so apt 
and witty, is this running commentary, that the reader is sometimes 
apt to flag for very richness, just as through a meal accompanied by 
vintage wines, he craves suddenly for a draught of cold water 

This suggests that Mr. Guedalla’s faults are due to the excess of 
his virtues. That is what, m summing up, one is inclined to think 
about him His anxiety to give the utmost, to present it with a 
maximum of explanation and humorous connecting asides, tends to 
overlay the structure of his work, and to make it suspect because of 
the exuberance with which it is draped in ornament. 

And that would be unfair to the sound historical scholarship, and 
the conscientious marshalling of it, upon which Mr. Guedalla’s 
historical studies and biographies are founded. 

Bom in 1889, he was educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. He practised law for ten years, and was legal adviser to certain 
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Government Departments. He has stood for Parliament as a Liberal. 
His experience, therefore, has been eminently Victorian, and has 
comprised the best and most progressive elements of that period He 
has made the most of it. When he first gave it a literary expression 
his natural bravura, augmented possibly by the tradition of Balliol’ 
was extravagant to a degree. He loaded every rift of his writing with 
jewels. But as time has passed, this youthful undergraduate weak- 
ness has been conquered. In his later work, he has been more eager 
to make his subject shine than to shine himself. But eagerness re- 
mains; and it is not the least of his„ valuable qualities. To-day, his 
shrewd intuition shows itself more directly. What once animated 
his wit now animates his judgment, and we see how quick and how 
penetrating that vitality is. He is a historian of the passing scene as 
well as of period themes, and proximity does not cloud his sense of 
values. One sees how firm is the moral foundation on which he 
stands, and how intimate his gift of sympathy. Amongst the pro- 
fusion of his work, I think his books on Palmerston and The Duke 
of Wellington may finally be accepted as the most mature expression 
of a highly gifted writer. 

biography: Palmerston (1926), Hodder 7s. 6d.; *The Duke (1931), Hodder 

H r drCd DayS (1934)> Hodder 3s ‘ * The Hundred Years 
^ 7 -r S ' ^kurchill (1941), Hodder 8s. 6d. essays: Men of 

Affinrs (1927) Hodder 3s. 6d.; Men of Letters (1927), Hodder 3s. 64- 
Men of War (1927), Hodder 3s. 6d. 


HOWARD SPRING 

b. 1889 

Tffls fact that Howard Spring’s two most ambitious novels, 
, so om! and Fame is the Spur, have been translated into many 
languages, and notably into Spanish and Portuguese, asserts that this 
writer s work has delighted readers throughout the world. What 
quality do they possess, these two tales of gallant struggle against the 
vast indifference of society and circumstance, that they should 
awaken universal appreciation? 

The events of this author’s life partly answer that question. He is 
m process of revealing those events, in one book already published, 
and ? n , e ' vhlC : h 1S to follow - Heaven Lies About Us is a short study of 
his childhood and youth. It is the tale of a child born in a little back 
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and two herrings miott&Fr y 

(the greengrocer also 

sold fish). He was sacked because he absented himself one 
day in order to sit for a scholarship, which he failed to win. 
He bought himself a second-hand Bible, and frequented the 
meetings of the Plymouth Brethren. At the age of twelve he 
left school and sold newspapers, thus beginning his associa- 
tion with the world of literature. This long association was inter- 
rupted for a time while he served as office boy in an accountant's 
office. His employer, noticing the urchin's poor appearance, bought 
him a tie, roughly telling him to wear it. The child, wounded in his 
soul, “wore the tie for a week, and out of my first wages bought a new 
one. I hope my employer noticed it. I put his* in the fire." 

The story continues to the time when, in youth, he got a job as 
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reporter on the local newspaper, and bought, under his mnth > 
supervision, his first overcoat, and was thus set on the way to the 
career as journalist, and later as author, which no doubt we shall 
read about in his next volume. Here, meanwhile, is enough to if 
what was the material from which this man built his chapter td 
laid .the foundation in memory and compassion of those novels which 
have found readers all over the world. The way in which he telk he 
story of his early struggle is what matters.. We see a man who beS 
no grudge against society. He has accepted life as he has found? 
with all its cruelty, indifference, unfairness, sudden bursts of lurt 
and generosity And he has enjoyed it. His little book is feallv a 
record of delights, superb discoveries in friendship and art proud 
awakenings to the potentialities in himself. Over it all wl tf 
quality of gratitude; gratitude merely for being alive in a world 
teeming with the opportunity for adventure and achievement 

writ? I" H ° ward Spnng approaches life. That is how he 
writes about it m his novels. Here is a man who has known it a t 

~ He ? S looked "P from th e bottom, threatened by the 
g ,. privilege, wealth, class distinction, and through that 
complicated layer of social denials he has seen the star of humi 
nature shining with a divine light. His sense of compassion is 

evems glowtSh? 3 ^ fu?! $ ° ^ his ,P eo P le > bis scenes and 

2dVr ontect /“^ 

penencedTSe 

Howard Spring aTvdisto whole appLlTtidf^ makeS 

(1939) Comtabl l f„ f ,f tobiogra ™y: *Heaven Lies About Us 
' ^ K ' omtable 5s *> In the Meantime (1936), Faber 6s. 









AGATHA CHRISTI 

b. 1891 


The purist may see the success of two women, Agatha Chrisife 
and Dorothy Sayers in the sphere of crime fiction as one of the 
oddities of contemporary letters. Statesmen and learned university 
professors, scientists and men of affairs, boast of their addiction to 
these two authors as bedside reading. 

Of the two, Agatha Christie sticks more closely to her subject. Her 
tales are more strictly studies in crime and detection, made upon *a 
pattern of bare reasoning, without any side interests, such as psy- 
chology and religion, or even human character. 

It is claimed that possibly no rival in the whole detective-story 
camp has been able to a 

turn out so many books 
with as consistently high 

a degree of merit as ^ 

Agatha Christie has done 
during the last two de- 
cades. Since 1921, when 

her first was published, : ^ 

she has produced near- * 

ly thirty-five full-length * ■ 

tales and a considerable ■ 
number of short stories ■ 

in addition. JHpX k 

Her father, Frederick * A ‘ 

Alvah Miller, of New flH|k 

York, died while she m. ' -• ‘"VNV* K vHL 

was a child, and she was I- a’ • M i; N - / ■ - jg|, 

educated at home in 9 H 

Devon by her mother. fS' : 

She wrote stories and | |9LBK|f 
poems as a child, but r : ‘y// ||||^ WmM 

was mainly interested in Hh p|| 1 1 MV; /; | \ l ' 1 SfthSiB jgs 3 | - ,• . 
music. Her first novel |g ■ 

was written in Cairo S • „ * ' ' 

where she was spend- 
ing the winter with her 
mother. She showed it 1 ‘ 

to the venerable Eden 
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Phillpotts, the doyen of West Country writers (her mother’s newt, 
hour in Torquay), and with his encouragement she decided to bein' 
seriously upon a career of crimefiction. gm 

She married Colonel Archibald Christie of the Royal Flvino- 
m 1914. While her husband was fighting in Franc l ^ 

worked in a Red Cross hospital in Torquay and had little time for 
writing. She did, however, plan a detective story. It was refused bv 
severa! publishers, but finally appeared undYr the fit e of fl 
Mysterious Affair at Styles. 

She married again in 1930. Her husband, Max Mallowan -an arch 
apologist was then working with Sir Leonard Woolley on the excava' 
mns being made « Ur. Agatha 'Christie, as she continue™; 
hnotm to the world, was thus able to iridulgp her passion for travel in 
desert P^ces Her story Murderin Mesopotamia shows what use she 
can make of her leisure delights. 

Her work is excellent in its ability to suspend a denouement, and to 
carry a skein of clues through a labyrinth of circumstance without 

r t;p pi ?r th T d ' In h r r WOrk ’ is the P Ibt that predominates, and 
he highbrow detective fans claim that this is the thing that matters 

the very virtue of detective fiction. But she has managed to embellish 
this faculty, and the pattern of her almost arithmetically conceived 

lTke ; H," r ra L CharaCter Wh ° Winds his through the plots 

PoirntT t g an embroider y- The odd little figure, Hercule 
oirot (perhaps a distant relative of Arsene Lupin), round whose 

eccentric character so many of her stories are woven, is by now 
almost as world-wide in fame as the immortal Sherlock Holmes. 

So L vd*^9^ t n i ° US , Afeir 3t St y Ies ( 1921 ); The Murder of Roger 
NSflS cS ’ “ Mesopotamia (1939); Ten Little 

7 g |, . l 19 , 3 ^’ Colhr f One, Two, Buckle My Shoe (1941), Collins 
7s. 6d.; Evil Under the Sun (1942), Collins 7s. 6d. 


DAVID GARNETT 

b. 1892 

Brifisb 1?“™ iS f mething S P fedaI in the contemporary 

lo t w-r^ SCCne - , Llke Aldous HuxIe y> he began life hedged 

RkhLd gJZT HiS grandfather was the eminent 

Richard Garnett head of the British Museum Library, as his father 

efore him. Richard Garnett was also a poet, and amongst 
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many other books he wrote a collection of tales, The Twilight of the 
Gods, which still survives. The elder son of this poet was Edward, 
who in his turn became an influential figure as a critic and publisher s 
reader. He had a genius for discovering new talent, and encouraging 
it. Hardly one of the better known writers of the period from 1890 to 
1920 does not owe him a debt of gratitude. Conrad, Galswort y, 
W. H. Hudson, W. H. Davies, Edward Thomas, Robert Frost, D. . 
Lawrence are a few examples. In addition, he did much towar 

introducing Russian writers to English readers.. His wife Constance 

was his medium in this matter, for she is the translator of Tolstoi, 
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Turgemev, Dostoevski, Tchehov. Garnett spent his life w 
impose upon English novelists a sense of form hi the art of fiS t0 
The infant David played amongst the feet of the eminent TV 
premature acquaintance with the world of writers made W o ^ 
first, to science. He trained as a botanist, and he still remains a » *1 
gardener, possessed of the “green thumb”. His knowledge of nT 
is intimate and realistic. In appearance he looks like a heaW W 
who has just seen a great vision which has made him speSesT f " 
conversation he has that charm which is possessed by allffie Garnet * 

. It was not long before the family tradition, and inherited W 
overcame David Garnett’s first bid for an independent tLw 
another line of country. He begah to write— -but he wrote with a 
difference. His work had a simplicity that harked back over a centnrv 
of romanticism and sought affinities with the prose style of S 
This vehicle suited his close, microscopic point of view His first 
book waa a text-book on the art of the kitchen-garden! Th Tea * 
the biological fantasy, Lady into Fox, a tale whose plot savoured of 
vid, or a medieval legend. A young wife is turned into a vixen and 
mst Wb StI * f° habitS With her ’ while waiting in terror Tor the 

twf r S C ™f, deStmy t0 WOrk itself out ‘ The end is desperately 
tragic Garnett has a queer gift for such agonies. In a way that is 

most demure, so expert is his understatement, he can rend the heart 
of the reader. A good example of this is the scene in The Sailor's 
Return, where a little half-caste child is stoned by the children of the 
village where the sailor has retired with his Coloured ^e Bu 
Garnett has an even more intense imagination for bizarre incident 
and detail, as in Go She Must, where an old vicar goes mad and turns 

accessto 6 hTda l^ “T T?’ Wrenchin S out the windows to give 
access to his darlings. And in that little masterpiece, The Grass- 

hiffTf ° me ’ k- 6re - 1S 3 scene * n tbe desert where the airman beside 

“ h0r k rified by a P Ia ^ e 0f l-u. ts which settles 

least a few mdlion nf tK P Sp that the Puller shall kill at 

s am On, f a k SaiIamS - AS Gamett describes the scene 

sees X Sar?ed Th f ^ ° f the faIling insects i one 

r , rn .. , d hands of the airman; one aches with his thirst 

c^arac eristTc bt eS H T*™ ^ ^ With ° ne for fishin g- It is a 

:' t,C bl f nd of 0 PPosites. It might serve as a symbol for the 
ST"’ d '" be “ ,e ! y k Sim l’ Med «yl«. the 

m oot s r s t be ,hat » f ^ * ■ «*« ofV/wflds, 

rs, rather than that of a domestic human. A cold 
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poetry, a keen science, are his materials; and he uses them by means 
of a monotonous prose whose whole art is the avoidance of art. There 
is nothing quite like his work in English letters. No writer could 
have been more suitably chosen to edit the letters of Lawrence of 
Arabia (as his father before him has also edited Doughty-s Arabia 
Desert a). 


novels: *Lady into Fox (1922), Chatio 5s.; *The Sailor’s Return (1925), 
Chatto 4s. 6d.; *Go She Must (1927); *The Grasshoppers Come (1931), 
Chatto 5s. present war: The War in the Air (1941), Chatto 7s. 6d. 


a. g. Street 

*b. 1892 


To the reader in other countries who wants to catch something of 
the very soil of England, I recommend the books of Arthur George 
Street. He is not principally a writer. He is a farmer, and the son of a 
farmer. He still works the land which his father worked, and literary 
success has not lured him away from it to chase the marsh-fire of 
fame. The English farmhouse, and the labourer’s cottage, have 
added a solid quota to the army of our writers, and Mr. Street is an 
admirable example of their virtues. He is a native of Wessex, and of 
Wiltshire in particular * Wiltshire is a county of some extremes; the 
most luxurious valleys, and the most wide and bare downs. It is 
described in detail in W. H. Hudson’s A Shepherd's Life. 

The lovely world which that book portrays is the setting in which 
A. *G. Street grew up. Born an 1892, fifteen years after his sister 
Fanny Street, who has done such brilliant work in the educational 
world, he spent the first eighteen years of his life on Ditchampton 
Farm, Wilton. He went to Canada and worked on farms there 
for three years. Then he returned to the home farm arid has worked 
it ever since. So he knows his subject from the roots upwards. 

He began writing in 1931 as a hobby, and his first book, Farmer's 
Glory , was an instant success. Its sincerity, first-hand knowledge, 
unforced love of animals and the land with all that grows thereon, its 
shrewd bucolic estimates of human character, and its sweet-smelling 
humour, came like a breath of spring into the book-world.* All his 
subsequent books have been rich in these qualities. They exude 
them, and so does the personality, which he has subsequently intro- 
duced to an even larger audience over the radio.* His velvety west 
country speech, his friendliness and open-air candour, have made 







mjfs |i - , - / * - ' , • : 

B.B.C. 

as ^reai a success as a broadcaster as he has been with his books 
-iedTS han 6 / 1 ^ Statement of circum stance in Farmer’s Glory 

S:rEt 

^ "oat ; nt “ mher t0 ° '*** *“«y a boot Mr.' 
I S kS a review Which 1 wro “ of Strmimy 

ihy tta flavS^ ? S T S *° e,tplain his distin « Savour, 

j has *8 r « d so many readers. Here is what 

„ , , y “ rs a S°- “Mr. A. G. Street, with Farmed) 

’■ ta fcst book, waited into the literarv world , ,™ TT. 
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ing to wipe the soil of his own fields from his boots. He filled the 
critics’ nostrils with the scent of hay and cattle-cake and cows’- 
breath. He brought the whole village with him.” 

Here is an anecdote which shows his quality. It shows more 
than that. It shows his Englishness, that quiet faith which survives 
war and the direst of perils. It appears that in 1940 (England’s darkest 
year) he discovered that his farm lacked a walnut tree. So he planted 
one. His neighbour chaffed him, saying that a walnut tree does not 
bear fruit for twenty-five years. “At that time, you won’t have any 
teeth to eat them!” Our English farmer reflects upon this. “If may 
well prove true”, he says. “Evefi so, I have planted my walnut-tree 
in the sure and certain faith that if I am spared to farm Ditchampton 
Farm when it first produces nuts I shall be living under a British 
flag and system of government that will permit me to offer those nuts 
to whomsoever I may please.” That, I think, is a fair example of this 
English farmer’s glory. 

COUNTRY life: *Farmer’s Glory (1932), Faber 2s. 6d. novels: ^Strawberry 
Roan (1932), Faber 3s. 6d.; Country Days (1933), Faber 3s. 6d.; Endless 
Furrows (1934), 3s. 6d. autobiography: Wessex Winds, Faber 8s. 6d. 


REBECCA WEST 

b. 1892 


For more than twenty years*the pattern of the literary scene in 
Britain has been marked, one might even say variegated, by a shining 
thread of double-stranded strength. Those two threads are wit and 
sagacity. The thread has made its way through the design in a de- 
sultory progress, disappearing at times when one might have expected 
its emphasis; emerging in the most unlikely moments and places. 

This is a fanciful device for introducing the work and personality of 
Rebecca West to a reader from abroad, who is looking at contempor- 
ary British letters perhaps for the first time* But I believe it is a 
serviceable device, for it shows in what proportion, and with what 
aesthetic result, this writer’s elusive personality has made itself felt 
since she first began to be noticed, not long after she joined the staff 
of a journal called The Freewoman in 1911. She was then nineteen 
years of age, young enough still to be at college? 

From that time, in spite of the temptation to shine (a temptation 
which her exquisite wit must always have forced upon her), she 
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served a solid apprenticeship as a journalist and it 
1922 that she published her first novel. The Judge. It is to beS 
however, that before taking this step toward aeWevement in crea ' 
wnnng, She produced a stndy of Henry James, a master whose ml' 
method, if not his syntax, has always influenced her'. James with h 
massive grand manner his pursed up lips and his fastidious’, wind™ 
nerves has a womanly counterpart in Rebecca West It k I f 
womanliness which makes her the more deadly, for her wit bothin 
conversation and m her writing, has a swift, spontaneous fiash fo at 
strikes like the tongue of the adder. I am certain that ttl 
possessed by a mind and characterise 

neighbourly, must be almost as much a terror to its owner as it ITT 
the bores and humbugs against whom it flashes out. The historv 
of its devastating exercise has become legendary and I can ,W ^ 
some future literary graduate producing' vei/^fc^S 
Will be hardly more than a catalogue of the bans mots uttered bv 

But that is only one aspect of this gifted writer. She has a 
sober aspect or habit, the main army of that intellectual force which 
follows up the flying column of her wit. F ? r some years she was 

fofoen T eng3ge * P T C ‘ Paily in J' 0urnalism and critical work 
n the nineteen-twenties she was for some time reviewing novels in 

The New Statesman, and .her method of doing it started a voJut n 
that paper an d other weekly journals, which has tended to become 
rather a facetious habit. In her original hands it was gay sparklfoTa 
not of light and laughter. It was almost too good tf£ t^e ill 
have since learned from her dreary imitators ’ 

wa 7 Th?T?V lm » ^ Wr ° te infre 9 uent novels, the last of which 
was Thinking Reed, published in 1936. These stories are studies 
of human reactions in the world of affluence that permitted wh a 

ked a period of uncertainty and lack of direction. 

has chan £ ed Aat; the war and an experience that took 

lasted m f W ye t IS t g ° t0 Jugoslavia on a lecture tour. The tour 
teted a few weeks;' but the lecturer remained to study the counts 

with ite mxZb %Th?f ly ^ re !?° US Iife (which was synonymous 
with its superb art), had captured her imagination and revealed her- 
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^ Knew wnat to do with her remarkable 

wrote the huge work. Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, whose worth 
>r one, have not yet assimilated. No nation has ever had a greater 
ute paid it. No writer, m offering such a tribute (consisting of 
years solid work), has surely evefWde so full a discovery of self 
; writer who set out on this book was a smaller and less coherent 
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Last Case by E. C. Bentley, and 
stories, it was inevitable that critics 
t with a grain of seriousness. There 
are still critics who look upon 
it as a field outside the estate 
of literature, in spite of the 
fact that over-tired and over- 
sophisticated professional men 
and women delight to walk 
there before going to bed; 
while large sections of the 
reading public never walk 
anywhere else. 

Dorothy Leigh Sayers, bom 
in 1893 and rigorously edu- 
cated at Oxford staked out a 
claim upon that field, her 
purpose being serious. To the 
accepted tradition of the de- 

I tective tale, with its wooden 
figures and its mathematical 
devices, she brought a mass 
of out-of-the-way erudition 
and even pedantry , with which 
she completely redecorated 
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the old stock in trade. At the same time she added further intri" 
cacies to the making of plots, crochetting circumstantial evidence 
into patterns whose elaboration was hitherto undreamed of by more 
rule-of-thumb practitioners. Lord Peter Wimsey, her sophisticated 
amateur detective, carried through his investigations supported by a 
surprising knowledge of bell-ringing, the drainage system of the Fen 
district, and many other irrelevant matters. 

Incunabula in more senses than one lay at the back of Dorothy 
Sayers' purpose. It is significant, however, of the purpose behind 
all Miss Sayers' writings that her first two books were collections of 
religious verse. Having mastered the machinery by which she could 
find a huge public (see how complete her knowledge is in her preface 
to the collection of Great Stones of Detection, Mystery and Horror), she 
proceeded to attempt to draw that public towards a solemn considera- 
tion of the elementary moral problems which underlie the pheno- 
mena of crime and social disorders of all kinds. Whether her bait 
will be effective is doubtful. It may be true that human nature will 
always refuse to be preached at through its frivolities, preferring to 
keep its pleasures and its repentances sharply distinguished from each 
other. If that is so, Dorothy Sayers' work in the art of detective 
fiction will -sink in a marsh of moral discussion. Meanw r hile, her 
effort is an interesting^one. She has turned the lay-figures of the 
detective tale into conscious human beings with whom the reader 
has to sympathize/ Furthermore, she has made that consciousness a 
Christian one, thus giving a moral formality to the already mathe- 
matical precision of her stories. Latterly, she has come out into the 
open as a Christian apologist with a pageant play for performance in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and a radio play upon the life of Christ which, 
by its colloquial turns of speech in the dialogue, and by its topical 
references, has raised a protest from many people w T ho are ignorant 
that this device has for precedent the whole body of devotional drama 
of the Middle Ages. 

novels: Clouds of Witness (1926), Gollancz 4s.; *The Unpleasantness at 
the Bellona Club (1928),* Gollancz 4s.; *Murder Must Advertise (1933), 
Gollancz 4s.; Hangman's Holiday (1933), Gollancz 4s.; *The Nine Tailors 
(1934), Gollancz 4s. theology: *The Mind of the Maker (1941), Metkuen 
6s. play: *The Zeal of Thy House (1937), Gollancz 3s. 6d. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 

b. 1894 

' No British writer, in any period, has had such a formidable 
literary ancestry as Aldous Huxley. It may be said that he is a con- 
genital intellectual. He is the grandson of Thomas Henry Huxley 
On his mother’s side he is related to the poet, Matthew Arnold, and 
the novelist, Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Thus three pillars of Victorian 
England have shadowed his life. They have fenced him in. Maybe 
his effort to peer over that enclosure at the common world outside 
has given him his reputation for alopfness and a certain air of mental 
aristocracy which many critics have found repellant. 

Not only that, but he has an elder brother (elder by some seven 
years), Professor Julian Huxley, who, besides being the most popular 
scientist of our day, is also a writer and a poet of extraordinary grace 
and lucidity. - 

Aldous Huxley, therefore, has had good enough excuse to suffer 
from an inferiority complex. If he has suffered thus, he has managed 
to sublimate the weakness. His rebellion, that might have taken the 
form of an aversion from the mental life, has gone quite the other 
way. He has chosen (not consciously, probably) to compete with his 
family on its own ground. He has taken thejr scientific outlook and 
method, and has applied it to art and philosophy, making for himself 
a keen-edged scalpel with which to dissect the body of present-day 
society, 

^ Thus there is something clinical, lethal, about all his work. Before 
he can permit himself to touch life, he has to anaesthetise it, and his 
imagination makes its contact with reality only through a gauze 
soaked in disinfectant. 

The result is a number of brilliant books (novels, poems, essays), 
whose native inclination has been exquisitely suited to the period, the 
environment, which it has been their purpose to portray and to 
criticize. Bom in 1894, Huxley emerged from the university just 
after the last war. -Partial blindness due to an accident had prevented 
him from serving in that war. With J. M. Murry and Katherine 
Mansfield, he worked on The Athenaeum in 1920-21. After publish- 
ing some verse and a book of short stories {Limbo), he produced a 
' novel, Crome Yellow, somewhat in the manner of T. L. Peacock, but 
marked by his own pronounced character. That character has 
remained consistently puritan in outlook. He is revolted by the flesh 
and its workings; its lethargies, appetites, stupidities, and the obscura- 
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| tions caused by the mist rising 
I from the warm blood of 
humanity. He looked at the 
post-war world of the 1920’s, 
with its weariness and cynical 
disillusionment (a mood which 
Noel Coward expressed in the 
theatre), and from this limited 
view-point and exclusive social 
f experience, he found suffi- 
cient evidence and justification 
for his personal point of view. . 

One corrosive novel followed 
another, of which the most 
influential and best selling 
were Antic Hay , Those Barren 
Leaves , Point Counter Point , 

Brave New World and Eyeless 
in Gaza . The last, published in 
1936, might have been written 
by a twentieth century rein- 
carnation of Savonarolamnd El Greco, for the book is inspired by the 
fierce disgust of the monk and the oblique vision of the painter. 
^There is, however, another aspect of Aldous Huxley which, re- 
moved from the irritation of his contact yvith the mundane world, 
shows a serene happiness and equability of judgment. As a critic of 
literature, political principles, and philosophy, his detachment and 
exaltation of mind become a stabilizer instead of a purgatory. Jesting 
Pilate , Texts and Pretexts, The Olive Tree are delightful volumes of 
criticism which, alongside his books of poetry (notably Leda and The 
Cicadas ), make the reader wish that Huxley had sought this way out 
of his disgust with human folly, rather than the way of oriental 
religious self-liquidation, which he has preferred. 


novels: *Crome Yellow (1921), Chatto 4s. 6d.; *Antic Hay (1923), Ckatto 
4s. 6d.; *Those Barren Leaves (1925), Chatto 4s. 6d.; *Point, Counter Point 
(1928), Chatto 7s.; *Brave New- World (1932), Chatto 4s. 6d.; *Eyeless in 
Gaza (1936), Chatto 7s. poems: Selected Poems (1925), Blackwell 6s. 
essays: *Jesting Pilate (1926), Chatto 4s. 6d.; *The Olive Tree (1936), 
Chatto 4s. 6d.; Ends and Means (1937), Chatto 7s* biography: Gray 
Eminence (1942), Chatto 15s. 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY 

b. 1894 


vvKiitKb rena to live ana to ttnnic too much within the confines of 
their own profession. After the first struggle in youth, and the 
attainment of some recognition, they prefer to nurture their growing 
self-confidence by moving about amongst the few people who have 
heard of them. It is a weakness common" to folk in all walks of life 
and writers must not be unduly censured for it.. But the habit cuts 
'them off from the larger, and alas, indifferent world which knows and 
cares nothing for their achievement. “What are Keats?” said the old 
lady, on overhearing a discussion about our immortal, ever-young 
poet, John Keats. It is a chilling phrase for the ambitious author. 
.It makes him realize how rare and miraculous it is for a writer to break 
through the literary world, and to command the attention of the man 
in the street. -Dickens did it. Kipling did it. Not many more, during 
the past centiiry. 6 

John Boynton Priestley is one of those few. His name is a household 
word. As novelist, dramatist and broadcaster he has captured the 
attention of the great British public. And he keeps it. They like him. 
He is rude to them. He airs his professional grievances before them, 
he curses the politicians they have chosen as f their representatives, he 
tells them they are fools to put up with the sort of lives that our social 
muddle forces them to live. He tells them that he knows better, and 
that they should listen to him. In spite of that, they like him and even 
admire him. Why is that? 

The first reason is that Priestley is sound; as sound as a clean, ripe 
apple. The man and his work are patent to the eye and to the in- 
stinct. One knows at once that' here is something good, healthy, nor- 
mal. and above all, charitable. Priestley has the ability to love his 
neighbour. He does it in a detached, guarded way, for he is a York- 
shireman. First acquaintance with him through his work is a matter 
o gruff and even suspicious contacts. But very soon one feels in his 
novels, his essays, and his plays (even more during his broadcasts) a 
certain sureness of heart, an. understanding of the thousand and one 
everyday troubles and delights which are the common lot of British 
men and women. He carries a sense of encouragement and vitality. 
It is a valuable force, which, added to his literary gift, makes him a 






J. B. PRIESTLEY 

for lie loves his medium of words and uses them with imaginatio 
He began as an essayist, and throughout his work he colours V 
phrases with the essayist’s nice touch; a selective touch TV 
delicacy .has frequently been overlooked by people impressed with 
the large vigour which has forced him to write. Priestley has skill and 
tenderness, a sensitiveness and a sense of solitude and privacy. These 
are the poet’s attributes, which give his work depth and fragrance 
You will find them impregnating all his work, and you will have to 
t e them for granted, because he has a larger purpose with you his 
reader. He has set out to prove something to you, or to convict’you 
of being stupid, lazy, muddled. He is going to set you right or to 
show you how some hitherto insoluble problem in ethics or 
metaphysics does not really exist at all. He’ll brush aside your 

-reference to his aesthetic gifts. Nevertheless, they are con- 
siderable. 

Born in 1894, he remained within the enclosure of the literarv 
world until 1929, when his long novel, The Good Companions, won a 
tremendous popularity, which it has retained. It is a story of ordinary 
people, good souls putting up a brave fight in the battle of life 
Priestley has indulged his love of the street, the railway station and 
all public places. He has indulged also his still potential love of the 

theatre, for the centre of interest in this picaresque tale is a concert 
party. 

That love did not long remain potential. The best that Priestley 
as done, the deepest and most courageous explorations both into 
the mind and heart of man, he has done in the theatre. He is still 
comparatively young, and has survived success. Thatlast is something 
which only sterling character and a fine humility can do. What will 
be ins next conquest? 

novels; *The Good Companions (1929); *Angel Pavement (1930), Dent 

Her?Sre 3S fl937f S f/* Tlme “? ^ C ° nwayS C 1937 * Have Been 
a re Before (1937), Hememann 3s. 6d.; *Johnson Over Jordan (1939) 

CRiTidSM.- The English Novel (1927); English Humour (1929). auto- 

BIOGRAPhy: Midnight on the Desert (1937), Heinemann 8s. 6d.- *Rak 

ZZ StS a 3 m""”’ “■ (U42).' Hein. 
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CHARLES MORGAN 

b. 1894 


For some years Charles Morgan has been one of the most popular 
of British authors amongst French readers. Indeed, since # his novel, 
Portrait in a Mirror , was awarded the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize in 
1930, the temptation has been for our native critics to regard Mr. 
Morgan’s work as an imported article from across the Channel. 

He is, however, distinctly British, was trained for our Navy and 
served in it during the last war. After that experience, he went at the 
age of twenty-five to Oxford where he became President of the 
Dramatic Society. After taking his degree he joined the staff of The 
Times newspaper, as assistant to the famous dramatic critic, A. B. 
Walkley, whom he succeeded in 1926. His critiques in that paper are 
always recognizable for their polished style. 

Following Portrait in a Mirror , he found a wider public in this 
country, and a still wider one in America, with The Fountain, which 
won him the Hawthornden Prize for 1933. In this romantic tale, 
cunningly mixed ingredients of theatrically presented events and 
morbid psychological drama are presented through a prose medium 
reminiscent sometimes of Walter Pater, sometimes of the later George 
Moore, and in the moments of emotional crisis, of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible. Mr. Morgan’s triumph is in having unified 
these influences so subtly that only a careful critic can trace them. The 
general public has acclaimed him as a master of exquisite, sculptured 
prose. 

He followed this spectacular success with a Byronic novel called 
Sparkenbroke (1936), in which the hero is rich, handsome, aristocratic, 
and a poetic genius. There is one unforgettable scene where he 
works frenziedly through the night, urged by his love-sorrows and 
his jealous muse. The sheets of paper are filled one by one and flung 
to the floor. Next morning the storm is swept up, and carefully 
sorted out by his hero-worshipping valet. In this tale, as in The 
Fountain , the problems of love, and especially of sexual love, play an 
involved part, tinctured as they are with a tireless analysis of 
egoism. 

It was inevitable that Mr. Morgan, having become so fashionable 
as a novelist, should turn to the world of the theatre, with which he, 
was already so professionally intimate. His play, TheFlashing Stream , 
a drama made from his knowledge of life in the Royal Navy, was 
immediately successful both here and in America. 


jjgg ■ jj 



Morgan by Gordon Alehin 



novels: ^Portrait in a Mirror (1929), Macmillan 4s. 6d.; *The Fountain 
(1932), Macmillan 7s. 6d.; *Sparkenbroke (1936), Macmillan 8s. 6d.; *The 
Voyage (1940), Macmillan 9s. play: *The Flashing Stream (1938), Mac- 
millan 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT GRAVES 

b. 1895 


“His eyes are quickened so with grief, 
He can watch a grass or leaf 
Every instant grow; he can 
Clearly through a flint wall see, 

Or watch the startled spirit flee 

From the throat of a dead i$an.” 


During the war of 1914-18, public interest in Britain stirred from 
its customary quiescent attitude toward poetry and became active. 
With Rupert Brooke as pioneer, a number of “war” poets put out 
volumes of rhymed commentary upon their harsh experiences, and 
their efforts were warmly received. That fashion died down, but .a 
few of the poets survived, to prove themselves independent of violent 
circumstance. They continued to develop as writers-, and solidified 
their reputations. Outstanding amongst them was Robert Graves, a 
poet whom it is difficult to categorise. He belongs to no clique, no 
group. His work is so experimental and varied that it cannot be 
labelled as Georgian, or of the “political” school which flourished for 
a few years in the ’thirties. It stands by itself, the voice of a singular 
man struggling to express his own odd personality, angry and baffled 
by the effort, but never defeated. 

If Graves has any associations, they night be traced to a quaint old 
poet of the sixteenth century, about whom Graves has written. This 
poet, John Skelton, was tutor to King Henry VIII, and a country 
priest with an independent mind. His poetry was archaic and rough, 
even for its time, for he harked .back to old Saxon measures and 
stresses. Graves has experimented upon that aschaeology, but 
all his technical devices and ingenuities, he informs his poetry with 
an instant liveliness, curiosity, and that sympathy which arrives after 
a personal agony. 


With this faculty, he has, in his prose work, 
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ROBERT GRAVES 

intense and dramatic life to history. In particular, he has a gift f nr 
erse narrative especially of military matters. His knowledge of these 
kst was gained during his service in France with the Royal Welsh 
Fusihers After the war, he wrote a provocative autobiography Good 
bye to all That, which was a best-seller. Through this book the Irish- 
man in Graves trails his coat openly. It is a habit to which the author 
is always inclined. His remarkable power for telling a complicated 
story m a simple way (one of the final tests of a capable wSe r is 
best shown m two works. The first is Lawrence and the Arab a 

Straight narrative account of the work done by his friend Col T P 

Lawrence, in the Middle East, work which probably shortened ft 
duration of that war. The second is a two volume fiction I cTaudt 
and Claudius the God, m which the incredibly interwoven evente 
throughout the Roman Empire, that ran parallel with the life of 
Christ, are presented by the author with a skill that commands 

T P W ° n b ° th the Hawthomden and the 

Tail Black Prizes. He followed this with a novel about Belisarius 
Justinian s famous general, which won the Stock Prize, 1939 . 


ROBERT GRAVES 

. . r intellectual power and aggressive person- 

This combination of P.^ * restles$ critica l faculty, 

ality has equipped cise H e has written many studies of 

which he has notfailed^ q{ the creative mind. Notable 

English poe^y^, 0nEng Ush Poetry (in the course of which he studies 

amongst them are yn n g English Ballad. 

“"““TsS teTstill in early maturity, and still vigorously at 
Born m 1895, he „niecture \ n which direction he will next 

g r— w; heUes, the reader may be sure that it 

^1 be self-chosen, vrilful, and original. 

*«, *1, Claudius (1934), 

S«. *■ <*■■■ 9>»S T.7 mS “942), Cat- 8s. 6i 
(1940), Methuen 8s. 6d„ W t ■ poems: Collected 

(1929), Cape 7s. 6d. 

LANCELOT HOGBEN 

b. 1895 

I have a dramatic r*ol,ecrion of 

quarter of a century ago. or He wanted to be a doctor, 

a young Irishman dour ’ " t0W ard the fulfilment of this 
and in his spare time he was studyi & He attached himself 

difficult ambition; difficu t, v^ a “!j niversity After he had been there 

as an external student at Lon I noticed an intensification 

about a month, attending evening lectu ,1 ou t of his 

of his ardour. He was a InS rich brogue, “there’s a 

usual taciturnity. “My boy, he sai<L to ^ Jjj QUt 0 f y0 u! 
lecturer at Birkbeck College w his knowledge, 

Man! he's a genius! He's young«* “ SLen to him. He's 
his power of mind; his vitality. listened with interest, and 

made zoology a new thiogto im- Isaid to this youth who 

caught the enthusiasm. Wha ' S hlS ,^ ireeon . “Ugh!” he replied 

has since become a famous ^ , b f gger than his name. No- 

in disgust, yot^-L" ^ ^ 

body knows him. But y t Hogben.” f 

will know him! His name i r t he most intense moments of 

That little scene has remamed onem^e m^.^ rf quality by 

my youth. What an example Wl 


Robert Graves {Hulton Press) 



||§ pF^' I q uallt y- <<T he world will 

: ... -W0Smii knowhim -” That prophecy 

\ * .IflSIs^ by the ambitious student has 

iiissii hwofir lot ? g ^ 

t 

man. He went from a county school to Cambridge, where he quickly 
specialized. At the age of twenty-four he was Lecturer in Zoology 
at the Imperial College of Science, London. (It was during this 
period, when he gave evening lectures outside Imperial College, 
that the embryonic surgeon came under his influence and inspiration.) 
He went rapidly from one academic position to another, spending 
two years as Assistant Professor at McGill, returning as Professor of 
Social Biology at London University v He is now the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History at Aberdeen University. His academic 
record Slight be more fully detailed, but that is not the most inter- 
esting part of his career, in spite of the vast influence his keen 



LANCELOT HOGBEN 

A ,, . ;rmes t0 have sales that might make a novelist envious. 
1936, c ° cvmotomatic of the whole trend of public interest m a 
The book is y P of enesS) 0 f political generalizations 

generation that JF recision . Responding to the ardour with 
and craves received, Professor Hogben wrote Sciincefor the 

which his boo audience still hungry. Under his editor- 

work aimed at equipping the general 
ship, mother _ o° _P 6f ri ht . think ing and accurate expression is 

reader wi P Loom of Language, should round off his 

m , Pr hl achievement- the achievement which he began a quarter of-a 
unwittingly h f put a young student on the road to 

becoming a famous surgeon. - 

•Mathematics for the Million (1936), V,m, 12s. 6d.; -Science for the 
Citizen (1938), Unwin 15s. 


A. J. CRONIN 

b. 1896 

ONE of the most serviceable this are obvious, 

to practise as a doctor, of media ■ contact with 

the age of thirty-four, he decided to g P^ ^ ^ generalj and 
in which he had already done so diseases of coal-miners, 

especially in connection with occupaj book> Hatter ’ s Castle. 

In the following year he published the relinquishing 

There must, therefore, have been g P when Dr . Crorun 

of one career and the successfu g P • ^ ke had made. The 

hung suspended upon th|® r ^ s an i nS tant success. Since that 

gamble was justified, for hi hurrv r The periods between 

remarkable star, off h. has uo, 1 '«*"«* ** * 
the publication of his four orfiv J hne ss and deliberate canru- 
has laid his plans with Scottish ^ ^ lL 

ness. The next two books, Grand Canary^ ^ ^ ^ Jhe Stan 
on the strength of his mitia sue - w * or ld-wide sales com- 

Look Down and The Citadel he rode home to 
parable only with those of Mr. J. B. Pnestley. 



A . J . CRONIN 

not the attack is deserved. The Citadel , in additional to this con- 
troversial purpose, told a lively story, of love and professional ambi- 
tion, of the growth and temptation of a decent man’s character, his 
fall through pride, and the price he had to pay. Throughout this 
book, as in his earlier ones, Dr. Cronin shows a vivid sens/ of scene 
and atmosphere, especially sinister and foreboding atmosphere, such 
as we encounter in the opening scene of The Citadel . That, and the 
narration of the accident in the coal mine in The Stars Look Down , 
show this author’s skill for telling a story with dramatic force. 

novels: *Hatter’s Castle (1931), Gollancz 5s.; Grand Canary (1933), 
Gollancz 4s.; *The Stars Look Down (1935), Gollancz 5s.; *The Citadel 
(1937), Gollancz 4s.; *The Keys ‘of the Kingdom (1942), Gollancz 9s. 


ERIC LINKLATER 

b. 1899 

I think that the smaller an island on which an intelligent man is 
born, the more cosmopolitan he becomes in later life. We have two 
writers to-day who were bom in the Orkney Islands; Edwin Muir, 
the austere poet and critic, and Eric Linklater, the writer, whom it 
is not so easy to define. Both are excellent Europeans. Each repre- 
sents an aspect of the Scottish character; Muir its quiet, patient, sub- 
jective side, with still waters running deep; Linklater its cousin-ship 
to the Gallic spirit, with a delight in rhetoric and Rabelaisian humour. 
Both, being Scots, are metaphysicians. 

Eric Linklater was bom in 1899. Both his father and grandfather 
were master mariners. He would have followed the same profession* 
had he not been handicapped by bad eyesight. The same disability 
found him out when, as a boy of fifteen during the last war, he 
enlisted in the 4th Gordons. Later, he enlisted again in the Black 
Watch, and was wounded at Passchendaele soon after his nineteenth 
birthday. After that he became a medical student at Aberdeen 
University, but showed his originality, and his gift for divagation, 
by taking his M.A. instead of his medical degree. This aberration 
secured him a job on the Times of India, which he relinquished in 
order to wander about Asia Minor, coming to rest for a time in 
Vienna, and in Venice. After that, a Commonwealth Fellowship 
sent him to America for two years, during which’ time he wro it Poets" 
Pub , a promising extravaganza that already showed his love for 
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road, though at present he is in a soldier’s uniform again, and his lug- 
gage, both mental and material, is scattered about the world, in odd 
places and comers, where he appears at unexpected moments to re- 
plenish a spirit seldom in need of such refilling. All his work offers a 
commentary on his wanderings, and brings the harvest of his travels 
home to his own mill, a metaphysical mill; Read The Men of Ness, 
Magnus Merriman , his autobiographical excursion called The Man on 
my Back , and his recent Socratic symposium, The Cornerstones , to see 
how close he grinds his corn, and what substantial food it offers to the 
reader whose mind and soul are hungry in a world of confusion, war, 
terrible loss and astonishing discoveries. Here is a man who has ex- 
plored the nature of the virtue of courage, and has found it joyful. 

novels: *Poets 5 Pub (1930); *Juan in America (1931), Cape 8s. 6d.; The 
Men of Ness (1932), Cape 3s. 6d.; Magnus Merriman (1934), Cape 5s. 
plays: *The Raft and Socrates Asks Why (1942), Macmillan 4s. 6d.; 
★Cornerstones (1941), Macmillan 2s. 6d. autobiography: The Man on 
my Back (1941), Macmillan 12s. 6d. present war: *The Defence of Calais 
(1941), H.M.S.O. Is.; *The Highland Division (1942), HM.S.O. Is. 
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JAMES HILTON 

b. 1900 


It is not often that the gentle writer, the advocate of quietness and 
sweetness of disposition, is quickly recognized. The tendency to- 
day is all for strong meat, especially in fiction. That swine' over of 


public taste which began, in America after W. D. Howells and Henry 
James had been deposed from their thrones, has spread through the 
novel-reading world, and probably includes even China and Tibet, 
the last civilizations to succumb to the cult of violence. 

I mention Tibet because it brings me to the book which at once 
brought a gentle writer to fame, Mr. James Hilton, when with his novel 




JAMES HILTON 

Lost Horizon , he won the Hawthornden Prize in 1933, at the age of 
thirty-three. Its theme is a picturesque piece of symbolism, or 
allegory, with the intention of contrasting our western civilization of 
materialism with that of the orient. He does so by removing his 
character^ from the complexities of both spheres of influence. A 
party of representative British people is brought by means of an 
accident into contact with the inhabitants of a religious institution 
in the high mountains of Tibet, and there* the drama of their various 
characters and their two traditions is enacted. It takes place in an air 
rarified by height and remoteness. Quiet reigns’. In that quiet (the 
central motif for all of Mr. Hilton’ s*work) the accepted values of this 
sordid world, the quest for riches, high place, the comforts of the 
flesh, the indulgences of the mind, are thinned away in the dry air; an 
air almost of eternity. 

It is a book of arresting quality. Its sincerity, its nostalgia after the 
heights of the human spirit, insinuate themselves into the reader’s 
spirit. It is not surprising that this book has made an international 
reputation, and been filmed with great success. 

And after that, Mr. Hilton made another success, with a book 
about a schoolmaster withdrawing into the mists of old age. Goodbye , 
Mr . Chips , is on a lower emotional plane. Many readers find it 
abjectly sentimental. But here again, the st^ry is told through the 
medium of a personality that has some quiet, compelling quality that 
draws people from the boisterous demands of more robust writers. 




novels: *Lost Horizon (1933), Macmillan 2s. 6d.; Knight Without 
Armour (1933), Macmillan 3s. 6d.; *Goodbye, Mr. Chips (1934), Hodder 
2s. 6d.; Random Harvest (1941), Macmillan 8s. 6d. 


GRAHAM GREENE 

b. 1904 



Graham Greene, outstanding amongst our younger novelists, 
is one of a distinguished professional family. His father was Head- 
master of Berkhamstead School and his uncle Permanent Secretary 
of the Admiralty. His elder brother has done valuable research upon 
the medical aspects of mountaineering, and was Senior Medical 
Officer to the Mount Everest Expedition in 1933. His younger 
brother is a war correspondent of whom it is sufficient to say that he 
was expelled from Germany in 1939. 
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GRAHAM GREENE 


I have said that Graham Greene is outstanding. The reason for 
that is not so much his versatility, as the way in which he unifies his 
various and wide interests under a single outlook, and expresses 
them in a ^rose style that is almost startling in its starkness. The style 
is the man. A paragraph taken at random from any of his books is 
likely to reveal the implicit fervour of his religious faith, and to show 
by the choice of epithet and image how' active and dynamic is that 
faith. Mr. Greene is a member of the Roman Catholic Church; and 
he is a militant member. His militancy does not take the form of 
missionary zeal, of proselytizing. It is, rather, accusatory, fierce. He 
is concerned, by his own nature, to show the harsher, admonitory 
side; the side that induces martyrs rather than that which produces 
the parish priest. 

\This characteristic show r s itself by the hair-shirt quality of his 
prose. His sentences cut like broken glass. They have a splintered 
sharpness, like, the stark beams of light that cut obliquely across the 
pictures of El Greco. He may also be compared to the great painter 
in his odd distortion of vision. He sees his characters, and the scene 
in, which they make their penance, with an eye that elongates them, 
draws them into thwart gestures made in a garish light. He delights 
to expose the raw nerves of evil, showing it as a positive force in the 
world, a skeleton-like figure working visible mischief in the ordinary, 
everyday affairs of men and women and children. From the dreadful, 
pathological gamin in Brighton Rock , to the whiskey-saint in The 
Power and the Glory , he introduces the reader to a bitter universe in 
which the Devil is abroad, utterly malignant and baleful. Only by 
implication does the protective love of God show through. Only by 
degrees does the horrified reader see that Graham Greene is possessed 
of a passionate sense of virtue, which makes sacred the foulest of 
sinners, and differentiates them from their crimes and servilities. 

This may be called a strange, mystical, and even mediaeval outlook. 
But it is a convinced one; so convinced that the author is able to 
relate it in terms of the most modern, slangy, garish aspects of 
twentieth century urban civilization. The world of the advertiser, 
the gangster, the slum child, the decaying suburb, supplies him with 
the material which Dante found in Purgatory. And he puts it to the 
„ same use. 

Here then, is a writer with a bitter flavour which makes him 
unique in contemporary British letters. Both as novelist, and as 
writer of travel books such as Lawless Roads , his vision is constant in 
its preoccupation. The cactus, the bare rock, the poisonous snake of 
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Central America, are only other symbols of that acrid criticism of 
life which he finds in the depraved youth lurking behind the rain- 
sodden hoardings of the industrial city. I 

i 

novels: The Name of Action (1930), Heinemann 4s. 6d.; Rumour at j 

Nightfall (1931); *Stamboul Train (1932); ^Brighton Rock (1938). travel: 

Journey Without Maps (1936); ^Lawless Roads (1939), Longmans 6s. 
short stories: The Basement Room (1936). 



DAPHNE QU MAURIER 

b. 1907 

It is a characteristic paradox of our English habit that for ovej 
half a century, one of our most cherished national institutions should 
have been the French family of Du Maurier. George Du Maurier, 
the founder of this fame, was the grandson of the aristocratic emigre 
who fled from France during the Reign of Terror. Both as artist and 
novelist he is amongst the immortals. His personality was so pro- 
nounced that it seems to have impregnated the two following genera- 
tions of his family, for his son Sir Gerald, the stage idol of Edwardian 
days, and his granddaughter Daphne, have both had in common with 
him a special quality which the critic may define with difficulty. 

It needs, however, to be defined, for it is the secret of the success 
of their work. It was so strong in George Du Maurier that through- 
out the thirty-five years that he drew caricatures for Punch it crept 
into that solid British journal and gave it a fairy quality, a touch of 
old lace and lavender, of tenderness and love in exile, of gracious 
manners and noble birth, and finally of a heart-breaking nostalgia. 
Somehow or other, by a touch of magic, these elements of emotional 
suggestion emerged in every pen-stroke of Du Maurier’s drawings; 
and when, late in life and already famous, he wrote his three novels, 
there again the magic shone, particularly in The Martian. In that 
marvellous book there appeared also a loyalty to place, a capacity 
which the Victorian handed down to the Georgian grand-daughter. 
Nobody, except that grand-daughter, could love a house, a particular 
house afid its garden, so devotedly and with such deep-seated tender- 
ness, as George Du Maurier. 

These then are the two outstanding features of the temperament 
which Daphne Du Maurier has brought to her work. True to the 
family tradition, she was educated in Paris, and returned to work in 
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tic element, substituting for her grandfather’s plausibility a take-it- 
or-leave-it extravagance in the matter of plot, and this results in 
events of greater violence that can break through the mesh of delicate 
magic in which the stories as a whole are woven. For example, the 
burning of the great house at the endbf the novel Rebecca (her most 
famous one), comes upon the reader with an additional horror be- 
cause of the subtlety with which the author has built up so loving a 
picture of the old family seat, and endowed it with almost agonizing 
associations. 

But these are faults which this writer will be likely to subdue as she 
matures and mellows. In her last novel .Frenchman's Creek , the tragic 
moment is more convincingly assimilated into the story as a whole, 
and the result is a greater harmony and unity of tone. The book is 
also a pointer to its author’s tendency to work variations upon a 
family theme. Here, as so often in the work of her grandfather, she 
delights to play tricks with time and space, using telepathy and hyper- 
sensitive auto-suggestion to bring together individuals from different 
centuries and different lands. How far such devices can be used 
remains to be seen front Miss Du Manner’s future work. She has 




this advantage, that her introduction of them into her novels is not 
forced, It is hardly even conscious. It comes from that magic 
inheritance springing perhaps from so romantic an exile which 
brought her family to Britain a century and a half ago. 

/ 

novels: The Loving Spirit (1931); I’ll Never Be Young Again (1932).; 
The Progress of Julius (1933); ^Jamaica Inn (1936), Gollancz 4s.; 
*Rebecca (1938), Gollancz* 4s.; ^French Man’s Creek (1938), Gollancz 
8s. biography: *Gerald (1934), Gollancz 5s.; The Du Mauriers (1937), 
Gollancz 5s. 


A NOTE ON THE AUTHOR, 

RICHARD CHURCH 

b. 1893 


Richard Church, who was born in London on . 26th March , 
1893, is a significant example of literary individuality emerging 
quietly from a normal English setting and gradually finding a wide 
acceptance. At the age of fifteen he had already chosen his vocation 
as a writer, but realizing that this was “a good walking stick but a 
bad crutch” he entered the Civil Service, that vast administrative 
organization which is the cornerstone of the British democratic 
system. The Civil Service tradition has always been marked by up- 
rightness and a respect for order rather than the exercise of imagina- 
tion. Surprisingly, Richard Church found that it abounded in diverse 
and unusual individuals, with*manifoId interests in literature, art and 
science. Amongst his colleagues were Sir Edward Marsh (connois- 
seur of art, and for a long time Winston Churchill’s secretary), C. K. 
Munro the playwright, C. E.M.Joad, writer and lecturer on philo- 
sophy, and the poet Humbert Wolfe, who was Deputy Secretary of 
Mr. Church’s department, the Ministry of Labour. In such sur- 
roundings it was easy and natural for Mr. Church to write poetry. 
His first book, The Flood of Life, was published in a small edition in 
1917 and was at once sold out. Since then he has published ten more 
collections of verse, of which the most outstanding and representative 
are The Glance Backward (1930), News from the Mountain (1934), and 
The Solitary Man (1941). 

The title of the last-named hints at the nature of Mr. Church’s 
writing as a whole. He has always gone his own way; he has never 
followed the fashion or adhered to any “movement” or “group” 
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Though his first verse was written under the influence of the Georgian 
poets, and shares their delight in bird, tree and field, he belonged to 
a younger generation, and he was too vividly aware of the more subtle 
relations of mind and matter to accept any simple poetic formula. 
Similarly, '^.is steadfast pursuit of his own individual aims prevented 
him from adopting the technical tricks of his younger contemporaries. 
In his emotional response to mountains, in his beautifully articulated 
poetry of woods, and in his evocation o£ the undertones* of love, 
there is something of the quivering sensibility of D. H. Lawrence 
without Lawrence’s indiscipline of thought and expression. Through 
the '‘Waste Land” period of English poetry Mr. Church made his 
own way, using poetic forms and rhythms as free and fresh as many 
of the experimentalists, but never mistaking mere sound for fury. 
He shared the prevailing moods of revolt and anguish between wars, 
but never accepted the doctrine of despair. 

Mr. Church’s writing is representative of his age in that he has 
fully experienced its problems. His work is individual, however, in 
that he has sought his own personal solution; he has never been con- 
. tent to follow the throng. And in this quietly confident progress his 
guide had been a profound affirmation of life — of the simple joys 
that lie beyond the most complex spiritual turmoil, of the vivid 
experience that can emerge from what seems merely normal or com- 
monplace. This affirmation of life runs throughout his criticism, of 
which this book and Eight for Immortality (1941) provide sufficient 
examples. It is also the dominant theme of his novels, beginning with 
Oliver's Daughter, in 1930. The story of this first novel is very simple: 
the devotion of a young woman to an inspired but unstable musician. 
The originality of it is Jessie Kingsley’s final gesture of self-sacrifice, 
when she sends John Bembridge back to his wife, and accepts for 
herself the humble consolations of her father’s home, which is the 
village shop. 

This courageous acceptance of what life brings, particularly in 
women, is a chief component of the next three novels Mr. Church 
wrote. His characters command respect as well as affection: Norah 
Holgate in High Summer (1931) joining her love and her business 
capability to that of Anthony Swayne; Mary Marsh in The Prodigal 
Father (1933), inspiring strength and awareness of responsibility in 
the violinist George Cromwell; and the lovable Antoinette in The 
* Apple of Concord (1935) bringing harmony to the architect, Gregory 
Wade, who is seeking a way out of that spiritual lethargy that the 
Greeks called accidie. 
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Mr. Church gave up his Civil Service career in 1933, but he re- 
called it in his major work of fiction, the sequence of novels that was 
composed of The Porch (awarded the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize for 
1938*), The Stronghold and The Room Within . These intricately de- 
signed nov^Js, composed to a pattern which approximates to musical 
counterpoint, present a gallery of diverse and unusual characters, 
touching, inspiring, idiosyncratic or comic. This cross-section of 
London's professional life, from Cabinet Ministers down to shipping 
clerks, will be invaluable to the social historian of the future. The 
main themes running through the trilogy are the devotion of John 
Quickshott (does this name intentionally suggest Don Quixote?) to 
Mouncer, a consumptive poet from the London slums, and Quick- 
shott’s own climb to the heights of the medical profession. As the 
story goes on more themes are added, and, as in all Mr. Church's 
novels, the women of the story contribute to that integrity of vision 
and purpose that finally resolves even the most complex dilemmas. 

In 1942 Mr.. Church published The Sampler , a short novel of 
character seen under the impact of bombing in London; but it is pre- 
eminently the Quickshott trilogy that has established him as a novelist 
of equal stature to that of Richard Church the poet. He is an ex- 
plorer of personal joy and sorrow, a lyricist of the individual spirit. 

r> John Hadfield 

novels: The Porch (1937), Dent 4s.; *The Stronghold (1939), Dent 4s.; 
*The Room Within (1940), Dent 9s.; *The Sampler (1942), Dent 7s. 6d. 
poems: *The Glance Backward (1930), Dent 8s. 6d.; *The Solitary Man 
(1941), Dent 7s. 6d. essays: * Calling fo*r a Spade (1939), Dent 7s. 6d. 
*Eight for Immortality (1941), Dent 6s.; juvenile: *A Squirrel Called’ 
Rufus (1941), Dent 7s. 6d. 


SOME STUDIES AND ANTHOLOGIES 

The most systematic and comprehensive introductions to recent 
British literature are The Victorians and After , 1830-1914, by Edith 
Batho and Bonamy Dobree and The Present Age , from 1918, by 
JEdwin Muir, 1938 which deal with every kind of writing from fiction, 
poetry and humour to science and philosophy, and include critical 
and bibliographical notes on nearly every writer of importance. A 
shorter guide is Twentieth Century Literature, 1901-40, by A. C. Ward, 
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1940 (Methuen, 7s. 6 d.) and a more personal, less formal account 
of men and movements is given in The Georgian Literary Scene, by- 
Frank Swinnerton, 1936 (Dent: Everyman), 3s., the work of a 
distinguished novelist and critic who has known many of the authors 
of whom he writes. Tradition and Experiment in Present I^dy Litera- 
ture, 1929 (O.U.P., 7s. 6 d.) contains comparative essays, by well- 
known critics, on the most important literary forms; and very full 
lists of writers, their publications, and studies of them, are given in, 
Contemporary British Literature: Bibliographies and Study Outlines 
by F. B. Millett, John M. Manly and E-. Rickert, 1939 (Harrap, 
12s. 6d.). Many modern books are included in The English Classics, 
a classified and annotated catalogue of cheap editions, compiled by 
F. Seymour Smith, 1941 (N.B.C., 7 dl post free). 

The reader who seeks guidance in any particular field may be 
referred to Modern English Fiction, by Gerald Bullett; The Modern 
Novel, by Elizabeth Drew; The Modern Short Story, by H. E. Bates, 
1940 (Nelson, 7s. 6 d.)\ Modern Drama, by J. W. Marriott, 1934 
(Nelson, 3s. 6 d.)\ Poetry at Present, by Charles Williams, 1930 
(O.U.P., 7s. 6 d.); Eight for Immortality , by Richard Church, 1941 
(Dent, 6s.); Post Victorian Poetry, by Herbert Palmer, 1938 (Dept, 
12s. 6 d.)y and Modern Poetry, by Louis MacNeice, 1938 (O.U.P., 
7s. 6d.). 

Finally there are many anthologies taken from contemporary 
literature, of which only a few can be mentioned here: 

Modern Verse, 1 900-40, edited by Phyllis M. Jones, 1941 (O.U.P., 

3 s.); An Anthology of Modern Verse , edited by A. M., 1921 (Methuen, 
7s.); A New Anthology of Modern Verse, edited by Cecil Day Lewis 
and L. A. G. Strong, 1941 (Methuen, 6s.); A Little Book of Modern 
Verse , edited by Ann Ridler, with a preface by T. S. Eliot, 1942 
(Faber, 3s. 6 d.). 

Modern English Prose, First (1933) and Second (1938 ) Series, edited 
by Guy Boas (Macmillan, 2s. 6 d. each); Modern Prose, edited by A. 
J. J. Ratcliff (Nelson, 3s. 6 d.). 

Selected English Short Stories, edited by E. J. O'Brien, 1940; The 
Faber Book of Modern Short Stories, edited by Elizabeth Bowen, 1941 
(Faber, 5s.); Modern Short Stories, edited by Phyllis M. Jones, 1939 
(O.U.P., 3s.); Modern Short Stories, edited by John Hadfield, Tales of 
Detection, edited by Dorothy L. Sayers, Ghost Stories, edited by John # 
Hampden (Dent, 3s each); Modern Fiction, edited by Frank Swinner- 
ton, Modern Biography , edited by Lord David 'Cecil, 1936, Modern 
Travel, edited by H. M. Tomlinson, 1936 (Nelson, 3s. 6 d. each); 
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Modern Historical Fiction, edited by F. W. Tickner, 1936 (Nelson, 
3s. 6 d) . 

Great Modern British Plays, edited by J. W. Marriott, 1939, Plays 
of a. Half-Decade, 1933, My Best Play, 1934 (Faber, 6s ); Modern 
Plays, edited by John 'Hadfield, Twenty One- Act Plays, 1900-38, 
edited by John Hampden, 1938 (Dent, 3s each); Fifty One-ActPlays, 
edited by C. M. Martin, 1940 (Gollancz, 9s. 6 d.). 

Essays of To-day, edited by F. H. Pritchard, 1938 (Harrap, 4s.);' 
A HundredEnglishEssays (including forty modern), edited by Rosalind 
Vallance (Nelson, 3s.); Modern English Essays, edited by Sir Humphrey 
Milford (O.U.P., 2 vols., 3s. each); English Critical Essays, Volume II, 
edited by E. D. Jones, 1939 (O.U.K, 3s.). 

Admirable brief introductions to -the whole field of English 
literature and drama are provided by English Literature, by B. Ifor 
Evans and The British Theatre, by W. Bridges Adams, 1943 (Long- 
mans, Is. each). There are considerable sections on twentieth century 
literature in twb recent volumes: A Short History of English Literature, 
by B. Ifor Evans, 1940 (Penguin, 9 d.) and The Literature of England, 
by W. J. Entwistle and Eric Gillett, 1943 (Longmans, 7s. 6 d.). 

Readers who wish to follow up this subject are recommended to 
consult the select list of books on “English Literature: History 
and Criticism”, which can be obtained from the National Book 
Council, 3, Henrietta Street, London, W.CS, for 5 d, post* free. 

The National Book Council issues, in conjunction with the 
British Council, a longer book list on “British Civilisation and 
Institutions”, which covers history, politics, economics, language,* 
literature, music, education, etc. Thisdist can be obtained from the 
same address for 7 d. post free. 

British Book News, a monthly classified and annotated selection of 
recent books on all subjects, can be obtained free by residents out- 
side the United Kingdom on ai^^<pt|S8*lo the National Book 
Council. * W 
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